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THE NEW PAGANISM FOR YOUTH—(.) 
SOME CRITICISM OF MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
By THE Rev. JoHn G. Vance, M.A., D.Ph. 


IME was, not so long since, when a book by 
Mr. Bertrand Russell’ was likely to create some 
stir. He wrote challengingly and with unusual 
brilliance. Even more striking was his clarity 
of thought and beauty of language. His thought and 
theories were always brittle, and successive books 
showed what to him would be a commendable absence 
of uniformity, or similarity, or even continuity. He 
simply rocketted through the theory of Knowledge, 
Cosmology, and Metaphysic, apparently anxious only to 
leave a trail of light in the darkness. He was a god-send 
to philosophers, even to those who differed from him 
profoundly. It was always possible to measure one’s 
thought with him, and to differ, not with a haze or an 
atmosphere, but with a proposition. Personally, when 
lecturing in Philosophy, I looked forward to his books 
and articles, and especially to those which were most 
radical and most unconvincing. No better foil could 
have been found. 

We say these things with a fullness of conviction and 
with some sadness, for Mr. Bertrand Russell has just 
produced a book called Education and the Social Order, 
in which he reveals himself—he must forgive the blunt- 


1 As Earl Russell himself writes under his old nom de plume— 
we had almost said nom de guerre !—we think it more courteous 
to drop his title, and call him what he calls himself. We are 
surprised after reading this last book that the noble Earl does not 
call himself ‘‘ Comrade Russell,’’ or even seek some Russian 
equivalent for his distinguished surname. 
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ness—as old and silly. If, therefore, I indicate some- 
thing of all this foolishness, Mr. Russell must not think 
that he is being attacked because of his communist 
tenets. Were it possible, I should have written with joy 
that the book was a brilliant communist tract, and I 
might have commended it forthwith, by reason of its 
danger, to the notice of all conservatives. But the book, 
in spite of Messrs. Fisher Unwin’s assurance that it is 
‘* Bertrand Russell on Education—controversial, stimu- 
lating, and brilliant as ever,’’ is nothing of the kind: it is 
simply silly and flippant. 


He opens with a few platitudinous reflexions concern- 
ing “‘ the individual versus the citizen,’ and emphasizes 
the fundamental difference between those who “ consider 
education in relation to the individual psyche, and those 
who consider it in relation to the community.” In 
working out his ideas of the education or development of 
the individual, he seems throughout to emphasize 
thought, will and feeling, to the exclusion of all else, so 
that we hear again and again echoes of Descartes’ con- 
sciousness psychology. This was all very challenging in 
the time of René Descartes! It is a little old and 
threadbare now. Of course, he is caustic about the State’s 
repression of the individual. Is it necessary though, to 
be so flippant as to write: ‘‘ All the Western nations 
admire Christ who would certainly be suspect to Scotland 
Yard if He lived now, and would be refused American 
citizenship on account of His unwillingness to bear 


arms.’’ This is what we used to know at school as 
** fourth-form debating style,’’ and Mr. Russell has much 
of it. ‘* The Christian religion,’’ he continues, ‘‘ is 


concerned primarily with the relation of the soul to God : 
and while it considers the relation of a man to his 
neighbour, it considers it as resulting from a man’s own 
emotions, not from laws and social institutions.’’ How, 
we ask, can one who used to be a distinguished mathe- 
matical philosopher write that of Christianity? Has he 
never heard of the mighty vision of Law, which is ours? 
And, if not, would it not be better not to write about 
Christianity at all? This in passing. 

‘“ Good citizenship,’? he laments, ‘leads to the 
perpetuating of injustices. Wherever an_ injustice 
exists, it is possible to invoke the ideal of legality or 
constitutionality in its support. Educators in every 
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country, except Russia, tend to be constitutionally timid, 
and either by their income or their snobbery to be 
adherents of the rich.’’ Well, Mr. Russell, let us pool 
our experiences! I was educated by Jesuit Fathers who 
enjoyed no income and little snobbery, and afterwards 
by secular clergy, whose income was, if possible, less and 
whose snobbery was non-existent. I never noticed any 
of these evil tendencies in my masters, and have come 
across refreshingly little of them across and down the 
years. We were, however, taught to have a respect for 
authority, and what is even more surprising, we were 
given mighty reasons, not only for respect but also for 
obedience, in terms of human life and destiny. Why, 
therefore, tar all educators with the same brush? And 
is Mr. Russell honesily fair to the unfortunate few 
‘‘ educators ’’ that he may have known? I should not 
have liked to try and teach the poet Shelley, nor Mr. 
Bertrand Russell either! 


He rambles along in this chapter with idle condemna- 
tion of this or that. ‘‘ Orthodoxy is the grave of 
intelligence, no matter what orthodoxy it may be.’’ We 
have known unorthodoxy and even _ revolutionary 
heterodoxy, as in Mr. Russell’s case, to quench a brilliant 
light! If science, he suggests, is not to fail, boys showing 
a certain aptitude for science, should be ‘‘ exempted from 
the usual training in citizenship and given a licence to 
think. Persons reaching a certain level in examinations 
will be allowed to place after their names the letters L.T., 
meaning ‘ Licenced to Think.’ Such persons shall 
thereafter never be disqualified from any post on the 
ground that they think their superiors fools.’’ Is this an 
instance of the controversial, brilliant, provocative style 
of which the publishers speak? And isn’t “‘ blurb” a 
significant word? So with a little harmless chatter about 
Latin-America and the United States—the book must 
have a sale, of course, across the Atlantic—the chapter 
ends. 


We stumble forward with a discussion of the case for the 
greatest possible freedom in education, which, says our 
author, is ‘‘ very strong.’’ ‘‘ The child,’’ he continues, 
‘‘ who is in any way coerced tends to respond with 
hatred, and if, as is usual, he is not able to give free 
vent to his hatred, it festers inwardly... .’ Again: 
‘* Children who are forced to learn acquire a loathing for 
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knowledge.’’ So again there is a little talk of surprising 
shallowness about the case for and against freedom. 


Has it never occurred to Mr. Russell, in his brilliant 
metaphysical speculations or in handling cosmological 
theory that it is dangerous to revel in reckless universal 
propositions, to group all men under one rubric, or all 
children either? Doubtless there are children who, in 
the savoury dialect phrase, are neither ‘ to hold nor 
to bind,’’ who cannot readily be either influenced or 
‘** coerced.’”’ But they are unusual. Similarly, most of 
us who are tolerably normal, had to be made to learn 
Grammar, Geometry, and the rest. We, most of us, 
offered at first the great, massive resistance of youth 
to the awakening of thought. We would trade with 
memory as long as possible, but not with thought. 
Most of us suffered not inconsiderable coercion therefore 
before we began to sit up and think, and most of us 
can look back with some affection on those who taught 
us. Moreover, which of us did not come to grief in 
early days over—let us say—Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics? Some of us could, with St. Paul, quote the 
number of times we were beaten with rods. And 
which of us hates these subjects now? How, we ask 
amazed, can people like Mr. Russell repeat these silly 
observations, that are only true of a few nervous, 
crotchety, and unusual children ? 


It looks, as we read these rapid insecure inferences, as 
if we are reaping the whirlwind. A little while ago, 
some of the more violent of the psycho-analysts drew 
their whole knowledge of mankind and of human 
psychology from the ‘‘ conscious ’’ and ‘‘ unconscious ”’ 
of a few dismal neurotics. That was bad enough, but 
the “‘ psychology ’’ that emerged was so impossible that 
many have revolted against it. Now it looks as if we 
were to be told how children should be brought up, 
how taught, how corrected, how stimulated, by a few 
strange people who hold odd views, which can only be 
derived either from their own strangeness, or from the 
observation of nervous and unusual children. What we 
get therefore, just as from the study of neurotics, is not 
Educational Theory, but Pathology. 


Considering ‘‘ Education and Heredity,’’ which is a 


mighty and inspiring theme, Mr. Russell remarks that 
‘*‘ powers of education have been exaggerated just as 
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much as the powers of heredity.’’ He tilts lightly: at 
Dr. Watson and the Behaviourists—this again will 
stimulate sales in the United States presumably, for this 
Behaviourist doctrine is now of no importance here—and 
concludes that ‘‘ differences of ability among people are 
discernable ’’ and that such ‘“‘ differences may be due 
to native talent’’! This is an instance of the true 
things that Mr. Russell says, but nearly all the truths 
that he states are ancient, time-worn platitudes. 


It is not necessary to pass the whole book in review, 
chapter by chapter. Any vital description of a bore 
is boring, and a faithful rendering of Mr. Russell’s 
ineptitudes would be inept. He discusses emotion and 
discipline, home versus school, religion in education, 
sex in education, patriotism, class-feeling, competition, 
etc. in education, education under communism—reserv- 
ing two last chapters for education and economics and 
propaganda in education. 


Each of the headings of the chapters suggests vast 
possibilities—aye! and challenging convictions !—and 
each chapter is in turn dreary, as a rule full either of 
platitudes and proverbs, or of flippancy. Only in one 
chapter—the herd in education—does one feel that Mr. 
Russell has anything reali and urgent to say. As might 
be expected, he Eee up a splendid case for the careful 
consideration and treatment of ‘‘ singulars ’’ who cannot 
and do not work with the team. He has himself been 
a ‘‘ singular ’’ from childhood; here he writes of what 
he knows, and some of it in consequence is probably 
far better than he knows. 


To complete our survey of the pook, we shall quote 
some of the more enlightening passages, adding where 
necessary a passing comment. After a peculiarly jejune 
account of Dr. Freud’s contribution to our knowledge 
of emotion and discipline, Mr. Russell says that ‘“‘ it is 
necessary to pay more attention to emotion, as opposed 
to overt behaviour... .” ‘‘. . . Children should not 
be forbidden to swear—not because it is desirable that 
they should swear, but because it is desirable that they 
should think it does not matter whether they do or not, 
since it is a true proposition. They should be free 
entirely from the sex taboo... ,’’ Further we read: 
‘“ The man whose tongue is constricted by laws or 
taboos against free speech, whose pen is constricted by 
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the censorship, whose loves are constricted by an 
Ethic which considers Parr: 4 a better thing than 
affection . . . will . . .’—but does it matter? This is 
ranting. 

Both Church and State have manifold defects as 
influences in education—for ‘‘ they both demand assent 
to propositions which no unbiassed _ can believe, 
and to a morality which is so cruel... .’’ Thus “ the 
Roman Catholic Church holds that a " priest can turn 
a piece of bread info the Body and Blood of Christ by 
talking Latin to it. ” “The British State holds 
that the Empire is a boon to subject nations. .... 
Similarly ‘‘ the Roman Catholic Church demands legis- 
lation such that if a woman becomes pregnant by a 
syphilitic man, she must not artificially interrupt her 
pregnancy. . . . The British State considers it the duty 
of an Englishman to kill people who are not English 
whenever a collection of elderly gentlemen at Westminster 
tells him to do so... .”’ He adds: “‘ In order to cause 
young people to believe such propositions, it is necessary 
to keep them stupid. . 


I would ask Mr. ead. whatever his ideas, never to 
be flippant about the dearest beliefs and convictions of 
many nuillions of Christians. It is a sign of gentleness 
never to wound others intentionally, and Mr. Russell’s 
remarks are hurtful. But I go further and ask the 
publishers why in the world they allowed such hurtful 
remarks to be printed! They surely share the charge 
of flippancy. If Mr. Russell wishes to state his disbelief 
in the Consecration at Mass, or of any other article of 
Catholic belief, surely he can do so in calm words, and 
not in these outbursts of childish facetiousness. Mr. 


Russell ought to have a quiet word with Earl Russell 
on this point. 


For the rest, we agree with Mr. Russell that to get 
any child to believe the ‘‘ nonsense ”’ that he ascribes 
to Church and State in some of his more monstrous—or 
ought we to say merely his sillier?—propositions, we 
Should need to make and to keep them even preter- 
naturally stupid. I wish to goodness, that the author 
could be taken to that most degrading and perverted 
of all things, that organized attack on the intelligence 
of childhood, a lively Catechism class in a Catholic 
elementary school, north or south! It would be to him 
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a cherished experience to hear the alert questions, the 
keen answers, the real play of mind about the truths 
of life, of time, and eternity. And I imagine that Mr. 
Russell would have the decency ‘“ to hush and bow his 
head.’’ Whether or no, the children would teach him 
things that he needs to be taught. 


Asking whether home and day-school or boarding- 
school be better, he pursues a trifling argument, ending 
with the remark: ‘‘ it is hoped that Russia will in time 
supply data which will enable us to know more on these 
questions; meanwhile, the only scientific attitude is one 
of suspense of judgment.’’ We had thought in our 
ignorance that vast masses of information were available, 
and if not scientifically checked, at least as scientifically 
valuable as the coming Russian data! 


Finally, in Aristocrats, Democrats, and Bureaucrats, 
Mr. Russell remarks: ‘‘ At the time of the Renaissance 
the bulk of good literature was in Latin or Greek: now 
this is not the case. Most English public schoolmasters 
have not discovered this fact, and the British Govern- 
ment still selects its Civil Servants largely for proficiency 
in the Classics, although a knowledge of French and 
German would be more useful and of more cultural 
value. ...’’ Here, and elsewhere, again and again, 
Mr. Russell never seems to realize that the mind must 
be not only stored with useful information, but developed 
and trained in suppleness and precision. He never 
seems to dream that classicists have thought of Latin 
and Greek as instruments for the development of mind, 
as tools or engines, two of a number but two of the 
most significant. He simply does not know the elements 
of the old debate. 


The remarks in any case are singularly futile. I 
happen—this in passing—to be the Head of a Classical 
School. I say this with confusion, so that Mr. Russell 
may know the worst and in consequence make allow- 
ances. Perhaps, so that I may humble myself completely, 
it should be called a Catholic Classical School. There, 
some few weeks ago, all the children from nine to 
eighteen were invited to write a short statement on the 
subject : ‘‘ What I think of Latin and Greek, and why?”’ 
The statements were sifted and about two dozen or more 
came through to me. Some of the children disliked 
Latin and some hated Greek, but none of them wrote 
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anything so wide of the mark as Mr. Russell. And this, 
be it observed, in a school where they are necessarily 
either kept or rendered intensely stupid! 


Under ‘“‘ Religion in Education ’’ Mr. Russell does say 
‘* that the questions whether there is a God or whether 
we persist after death are important, and it is well to 
think as truly as possible in these matters.’’ But 
religious education is bad. The stuff taught is either 
bad or untrue, and the staff—all intelligent people are 
agnostics—who teach it are ‘either stupid or hypo- 
critical.’’ Religion regards ‘‘ some statements as sacro- 
sanct and not open to question.’’ It is, therefore, 


opposed to the scientific spirit ‘‘ which demands evidence 
for what it believes.’’ 


A word of congratulation is paid in passing to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, whose Swmma we are informed “ is 
as cool and rational as David Hume.’’ 1 always under- 
stood that David Hume was a pattern of extravagance 
in his outbursts against metaphysic and theology. But 
in any case Mr. Russell has never read St. Thomas and 
the remark is silly. As though anyone who had_ read 
any considerable part of St. Thomas’s Swmma—I wonder 
which Summa Mr. Russell meant!—could think that 
only the anti-religious people ‘‘ demand evidence for 
what they believe.’’ No! but Mr. Russell is no worse 
than other writers here. While they all praise St. 
Thomas, as is the fashion, most of them cannot even 
begin to read his work, and if they did, they would not 
readily understand it. 


Religion is a ‘‘ conservative force ’’ and therefore bad, 
as witness the fact that ‘‘ the Roman Catholic Church 
still believes in hell.’’ Religion appeals to fear, and 
depends on fear, and is thus a degrading force. Why 
Mr. Russell cannot read the anthropologists about the 
real origin of religion, and the origin of the idea of God 
in the history of mankind, we do not know. Why only 
read some paper about Dr. Freud’s views of the 
matter—especially as Dr. Freud’s views are demonstrably 
wrong? Again, religion, ‘“‘ if taken seriously, involves 
viewing this world as unimportant in comparison with 
the next.’’ If this belief is mistaken, ‘‘ we shall have 
thrown away the substance for the shadow.’’ Indeed, 
this is very true, and isn’t it rather obvious? But 
suppose—let us just suppose—that the religious belief 
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be after all true, that the truth be rejected, that only 
this life and this world be thought important—what 
then? Wouldn’t it be rather like the man who viewed 
everything ‘‘sub specie temporis’’ instead of ‘“‘ sub 
specie aeternitatis ’’? Wouldn’t that be rather like the 
man who perhaps gained the whole world and suffered 
the loss of his own soul? And might not this terrible 
blunder, apart from invincible ignorance, or the uncoven- 
anted mercies of God, have eternal consequences? I 
wonder why the author loads all his dice against 
religion ! 

Lastly, says Mr. Russell, ‘‘ the effect of religious 
teaching on morality is bad in various ways.’’ Swiftly, 
he adds: ‘‘ I have known men who had been educated 
as Roman Catholics, and who when they lost their faith, 
behaved in ways that must be regarded as regrettable.’’ 
So have I, and if Mr. Russell will believe me, I have 
known agnostics whose lives and conduct were not 
always beyond reproach, or more truthfully—for what, 
after all, is reproach ‘—not always what they might have 
been. But let us not say too much in the heat of 


discussion or commit ourselves to what we might 
afterwards regret: 


So this chapter ends with the assertion that ‘‘ no 
code with a superstitious origin can fail to contain 
absurdities.’’ And from first to last, the chapter is a 
tissue of positive assertion, showing to us who believe 
in religion, the most curious misunderstandings, the 
most reckless mis-statements, and an entire absence of 
that ‘‘ scientific spirit which demands some evidence 
for what it believes.” What a pity that Mr. Russell 
will not study the evidences for Religion calmly and 
in the scientific spirit! What a revelation it might be 
to his mind, and—if he will forgive the indiscreet 
reference —to his soul! 


Before we close we must say something about ‘‘ Sex 
in Education.’’ Of course, the foolishness and evil of 
silence about sex is emphasized to distraction. Why 
the world has been ruined and chaos is at hand because 
of the prudery of the Victorians! Has Mr. Russell not 
already told us: ‘‘ Children should be kept entirely free 
from the sex taboo, and not checked when their 
conversation seems to inhibited adults to be indecent ’’? 
‘* Christianity,’’ of course, ‘‘ introduced the belief that 
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there is something inherently impure about sex.’’ The 
family will be broken up gradually, and the father’s 
place taken by the State. This, he says, may not be 
altogether good—but it is the undoubted tendency of our 
day. 

We quote but three more statements from this strange 
chapter on sex. ‘‘ To go with prostitutes is a bad thing, 
first because of the danger of disease, and secondly 
because prostitution is an undesirable profession, at any 
rate so long as prostitutes are looked down upon... .”’ 
‘* Masturbation after puberty, while it does not do as 
much harm as conventional moralists pretend, undoubt- 


edly has certain grave evils. ... It is possible that 
homosexual relations with other boys would not be very 
harmful, if they were tolerated. . . . Perhaps the time 


will come when boys and girls will be allowed the kind 
of freedom at present allowed in Samoa, and various 
other Pacific Islands. If this ever comes to be the 
practice, it will be necessary to give instruction in 
contraception, and to interrupt pregnancies at once... .”’ 
‘*T am sure that University life would be better, both 
intellectually and morally, if most university students 
had temporary childless marriages.’’ The chapter ends 
with a strange observation that the freer outlook may 
have dangers—‘‘ They are the dangers of life, however, 
and not of death.”’ 


So there is the programme, Masturbation, but not too 
much of it; homo-sexuality, but not too much of it; tempor- 
ary unions between girls and boys;contraception ; abortion 
when ‘‘necessary’’; facility of re-marriage and divorce— 
and all the rest. We marvel that he makes out no case 
for infanticide! We have heard the statements again 
and again from the Extreme Left and from protagonists 
of Soviet Russia, and Mr. Russell has done no more 
than give us a rehash. His very laughter at the 
moralists is old; his abuse of the pedagogues, and of 
the prudes, is old; the phrases, the would-be humour, 
all is old—in a way hardly to be believed of the Mr. 
Bertrand Russell who wrote his incisive, sometimes 
violent, articles years ago. 


Of course, it is useless to point out that morality, as 
we understand it, is miles removed from his imaginative 
pictures of the prudes and pewdagogues. Our morality 
is neither so foolish, nor so harsh: it is not so narrow 
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either of mind or heart. Again it is useless to point 
out that Christian morality is not what Mr. Russell 
conceives it to be. He may have knocked down his 
‘*Aunt Sally’ successfully. That we leave him to 
judge. Christianity, as understood by the Church of 
Christ, remains for the most part untouched. 


But it is a matter of profound regret that Mr. Russell 
should know nothing—just literally nothing—of the 
Science of Ethics, as distinct from any Moral Theology or 
any teaching of the Christian Revelation. I wonder if he 
has ever heard that we have a special study, a branch of 
Practical as distinguished from Speculative Philosophy, 
which considers, not lightly, the whole problem of 
human happiness, human conduct, morality, justice and 
law. And if ethicists collect facts, consider principles, 
and justify propositions in a clear scientific way, why 
should Mr. Russell, or any other writer, neglect them in 
treating of the great and momentous questions of life and 
conduct and education ? 


The fact that he can neglect the systematic Ethics of 
our schools is bad enough, and the fact that we tolerate 
it is worse. Surely it is our duty, at this crisis in men’s 
lives, when the destiny of nations hangs in the balance, 
when the fundamental questions of good and evil, right 
and wrong are neglected, misunderstood or mis-stated, 
to rise and teil the world of these hidden treasures of 
wisdom and truth in our Ethics. We might, at least, 
persuade those of good-will that we are rigidly scientific 
in ‘‘ demanding evidence for whatever is to be believed,”’ 
that we follow the Gleam, that we ascend the Heights, 
that we see the world, in all its transitoriness and its 
essential contingency, pursuing its secular path accord- 
ing to the Law of a Changeless and Necessary God. 


A few reflections and we close this broken review. 
Men are divided in many ways into different groups, and 
perhaps one of the most significant divisions is that into 
‘ singulars’’ and ‘ teamsters.’ The teamsters go easily 
with the group, the herd, the team, sharing fully 
the common inspirations, common instincts, common 
convictions, common needs. Their name is legion. 
The singulars are those who cannot follow the crowd, 
who do not share the common impulses nor those move- 
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ments of mind, heart, spirit, which stir the mass of men. 
Singulars are few, and, by reason of their inability to be 
like other men, are frequently angular and defiant. 


Now Mr. Russell has always been a singular and would 
scorn to be a teamster. He ‘‘lets fly’’ at every cherished 
conviction, belief, and institution of the English team- 
sters. He will have none of their public school spirit, 
none of their conventions, none of their code of public 
morals, their religions, their politics, nor their constitu- 
tion. He hates all the acknowledged habits of mind and 
will of this nation. But this is all because he is a 
singular, not a teamster, and probably now he cannot 
help it. He is so active in his attack on all that the mass 
of Englishmen hold true, that he has developed an 
extraordinary restlessness of conviction. He used to 
change his point of view in philosophy, his cosmology 
or theory of knowledge, with the most bewildering, 
almost kaleidoscopic, rapidity. We wonder, therefore, 
if he will not change his conviction from this drab. effort 
at critical communism which he has just launched. May 
it not strike him that, while reacting with violence 
against English convictions, he is only one of a Russian 
herd? And may this not sting him back into the paths 
of decency ? 


Without being misunderstood, we should like Mr. 
Russell to live for several years in Soviet Russia. We 
feel sure that he would stand the nastiness of much of 
the life, its privations, its fearful conception of equality, 
its: appalling lack of privacy. What he could never 
stand for any length of time, would be the futile repeti- 
tion by ignorant people of the nonsense to which he has 
committed himself in this book. He would be stung into 
rebellion and—who knows?—his singularity might lead 
him to rocket back into orthodoxy. For only in that way 
could he express his fundamental dissimilarity from the 
mass of men. 


If the book is so trivial, and often so silly, why have I 
wasted time in recording some of its many defects? Would 
it not have been better to pass it over in silence? I could 
wish that it were possible, for I prefer either to praise a 
book or to keep silence. This little volume needs some 
notice, however, because it is part of the rapidly organ- 
izing communist attack on all the old ways of life and 
thought. Mr. Russell deservedly has a great name as a 
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mathematical philosopher. He is known for the bril- 
liance of his earlier work. People, therefore, will read 
this Education and the Social Order for the sake of his 
reputation, and many of the unlearned and semi-learned 
will be, not carried away—for none can be carried away 
by this poor effort—but infected. They may think that 
communist ideals have the backing of great scientific 
minds. They may notice how this writer is so deeply 
anti-religious, so convinced that religion is little more 
than a degrading mythology, that he does not even stay 
to reason about it. He proclaims his new Paganism 
unblushingly, and discusses Christianity as cavalierly as 
he might-—let us say—dismiss the philosophy of Anaxa- 
goras, which never stirred the world. The tacit 
assumption throughout is that Christianity is an 
exploded fallacy, a pathetic venture that has ended in 
failure. The new future must be faced with the new 
Paganism. Youth must be taught according to the new 
Pagan code. 


There is tragedy in all this for Mr. Russell himself, for I 
cannot resist the feeling that he was meant for something 
other than all this equivocation and shallowness. There 
is still greater tragedy in it for all those who, dazzled by 
Mr. Russell’s name and undoubted attainments in other 
fields, may be led to hold propositions of far-reaching 
importance concerning our whole being, our destiny, and 
our eternity, which are both unscientific and untrue. 


We do well to believe that truth will prevail, but not, 
be it noted, unless we combat futility and error. 


The second article will deal with ‘‘An Outline for 
Boys and Girls and their Parents.”’ 





AN EXCURSION INTO THE FIFTH 
CENTURY 


By ALICE CURTAYNE. 


S se ISLAND, in Lough Derg, County Donegal, 


the goal of Ireland’s national pilgrimage, is a mere 

craggy knoll less than an acre in extent, set in 

a grey quiet lake, enfolded by a chain of low 
rolling mountains, barren, grey too, quiet as the lake 
they shield. 


There abide here three qualities of life, so rare as 
almost to have vanished from our world: antiquity, 
simplicity and quietude—characters conditioning all 
permanence and sweetness. They allure and assuage 
the mind. They lend this pilgrimage its special prestige. 

Fully as ancient as our Irish Catholic Life, the Lough 
Derg devotion is a door opening from the twentieth 
century into the fifth: at once a voyage of discovery and 
an avenue of escape. On this Island the past endures; 
fifteen hundred years are as though they had never been. 
Every pilgrim disembarking here becomes a sort of Rip 
Van Winkle and returns enriched with experimental 
knowledge of Celtic Christianity. 

While the season for making it lasted, from June 1st 
to August 15th, the Lough Derg pilgrimage was the most 
interesting form of commemoration in Saint Patrick’s 
fifteenth centenary year. This year, moreover, the island 
had a centenary of its own, a sinister one: in 1632, 
just three hundred years ago, the sanctuary was razed 
to the ground by Calvinistic zeal and the pilgrimage, so 
astonishing now in its vigour and popularity, was then 
to all appearance finally suppressed. 

One detail enhancing its antiquity is that the physical 
features of the landscape have remained absolutely 
unaltered through the centuries. Of course, there are 
new buildings on the island, of which I shall speak 
presently, but from all points the view is unchanged. 
Its aspect remains the same as in the fifth century. The 
eye still rests on all that Patrick saw. In the west 
Croagh-Breac (the Speckled Stack) nods its head to the 
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neighbouring sentinel, Kinnagoe; behind the one there 
are the same solemn sunsets, above the other the same 
fresh dawns. The world appears never to have intruded. 
No town has grown up within view; nowhere on the 
landscape are there visible traces of man. Into this 
world of silver cloud, dark water and dim mountain, 
not even the railway has ventured its clatter and puff; 
as though fearing to dare it stopped short four miles 
away, at Pettigo. The spirit of the ancients broods 
undisturbed over this charmed corner. No one is in a 
hurry here. Speed has no interest. 


That Saint Patrick was the founder of the Lough Derg 
penance is one of the oldest and most tenacious of 
Irish traditions. Documentary evidence in support of 
it has not yet come to light. But at least there is 
certainty in record that the Saint passed through this 
district. Lough Erne he knew. It is certain too that 
Patrick’s contemporary, Dabheoc, lived a penitential life 
here for about a quarter of a century. If Patrick 
preceded Dabheoc on the island, as seems most probable, 
it is likely that Patrick did the first Christian penance 
on the site for his habit of prayer was penitential. 


But in this matter of antiquity the island speaks best 
for itself. The whole pilgrimage is more instructive of 
Patrick than tomes of commemoration. The Apostle 
truly belongs to it. One senses vividly at odd moments 
that he leads the way, not stiffly in episcopal robes and 
mitre as he is conventionally pictured, but striding in 
his white habit, as Ethne and Fedelm saw him, his cloak 
fastened by the great brooch that he lost once in the 
vehemence of his gestures and tore up all the heather 
to find again. This is the very shore at which he would 
beach his coracle, he who was as steadily and deeply 
contemplative as the landscape. Patrick ‘‘ composes ”’ 
instantly with this stony hillock and with the dim 
background of the Speckled Stack. 


But if he can be visualized with clarity, he can be 
heard yet more clearly in this remote retreat where the 
noise of all the world seems hushed. He who dismissed 
his achievements in these words : 

I was like a stone lying in the deep mire; and he 
that is mighty came, and in his mercy lifted me up, 
and verily raised me aloft and placed me on the top 

of thewall... ; 
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who summed up the episcopate as, 
labour, which I have learned from Christ my Lord; 
who described his fearful toil in Ireland as 
work most holy and wonderful; 
who could write out of the measureless depths of 
exhaustion : 
Let it not happen to me from my God that I should 
ever part from His people whom He purchased in 


the ends of the earth . . . to give me perseverance 
. . that I may bear faithful witness to Him, until 
my passing hence. .. . And if I should be worthy 


I am ready to give even my life for His name’s sake, 
unhesitatingly and very gladly... . 
On the island where nothing stands before the mind’s 
eye save penance and reality, Patrick’s words are its very 
language. He is the presiding genius of Lough Derg. 

The pilgrimage is strictly a three-day minimum. On 
the first day there commences the pressure of a rigid 
discipline probably beginning in hideous discomfort, but 
ending in such a miraculously tonic effect, physical, 
mental and spiritual, that it is never forgotten and the 
pilgrim invariably returns for its renewal. A minimum 
period of residence on the island is also prescribed : from 
three o’clock on the afternoon of the first day to eleven 
o’clock on the morning of the third day. On each of 
the three days fasting is enjoined. The pilgrim who 
travels part of the journey the first of his pilgrimage days 
is then in a position to register the first of the discoveries 
in this voyage of exploration. He leaves a house 
pervaded with the fragrance of coffee, bacon and toast, 
paying no attention to the breakfast table; and he is 
forthwith initiated into man’s miserable dependence on 
food—that dependence derided as unworthy by the 
Christian ascetic, from which he would spare no effort 
to deliver himself. The pilgrim will not easily forget 
that rejected breakfast. The need of it will pursue him 
to Pettigo, detracting from the interest of the journey, 
impeding conversation, putting an edge of irritability 
on the face of things. 

At Pettigo a ’bus is waiting to convey passengers to 
the lake shore four miles away, where again there is in 
readiness a large boat, constructed to hold nearly a 
hundred and propelled usually by two long oars, each 
plied by two men standing. 
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The moment the boat pushes off, the Holy Island 
swings into view. The beautiful white Basilica crowning 
it appears to float on the water like a mirage or a dream. 
Opened last year, this Church is in fact built on the 
water, and rests on pillars of reinforced concrete that 
stand on the lake bed. It is designed in the Hiberno- 
Romanesque style, simple and stately in outline. To 
the late Professor Scott of the National University of 
Ireland belongs the credit of the original plan. He died 
before the stone was laid and Mr. Cullen carried out 
his ideas. The interior of the domed apse is particularly 
striking: all white, the upper part severely bare of 
decorative effects, the tall windows pour a flood of silver 
light upon the sanctuary. The three altars, all the 
statues, the sanctuary floor, Communion rails, pulpit 
and wall-lining are constructed of the choicest Carrara 
marble, exquisitely blended. The lighting effects are 
grandiose, there being in all one hundred and sixty-nine 
windows in this edifice. In contrast with the sanctuary, 
the broad naves are flooded with the colour of gorgeous 
stained-glass windows under the galleries, each window 
containing a Station of the Cross, and all by the late 
Harry Clarke. 


Lough Derg deserves to be visited if for no other 
reason than to see this Basilica. It is an illustration 
of the best that Ireland can do in the way of ecclesiastical 
building. Its nobility of concept, perfection of design and 
generous finish are the sheerest surprise and joy on this 
hidden little island. One is expecting the usual inade- 
quate church of the wilderness: as likely as not some 
concrete and distempered shack, with hideous plaster 
statues. Instead one finds a spacious edifice, with seating 
accommodation for some fifteen hundred, where there 
is no crudity to check or distress the mind; where the 
greatest taste has been exercised and where immense 
sums have been lavishly expended to provide a shrine 
in some degree worthy of our national pilgrimage. 


The pilgrim’s first action on arrival is to divest himself 
of shoes and stockings, which he does not resume until 
his departure. This rule does not sound too difficult, 
yet in effect it is fiercely distasteful. To begin with, 
it means the complete sacrifice of personal appearance. 
The attire of the very best dressed young man is ruined 
by bare feet. As for a lady’s toilette, the prettier it is, 
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the more grotesque is it rendered by removing the shoes 
and stockings. Then it is humiliating to emerge into 
the crude light of day, barefooted, before a few hundred 
strangers, a humiliation not diminished by the fact that 
all are doing likewise. Further, there is a strong meed 
of physical discomfort when the unaccustomed soles 
come in contact with cold ground, whether stony, sandy, 
pebbly, or grassy. Here the pilgrim makes his second 
discovery : civilization’s detrimental effect upon the body. 
Nature surely intended the feet for walking upon the 
ground, but shoemakers and convention between them 
have thoroughly defeated Nature’s purpose. At first one 
finds it almost impossible to walk about in bare feet. 
One is forced to adopt the Lough Derg gait, a walk quite 
distinctive, seen on the island and nowhere else. It is 
a curious gingerly modé of progression, a cautious kind 
of goose-step at once rigid and wobbly, dignified and 
painful, pathetic and comic. 


The pilgrim next learns that at least one Station has 
to be made before the day’s fast is broken, since a total 
of nine Stations are said during the period of residence 
on the island. A Station commences with a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament in the Basilica. The pilgrim then 
walks to St. Patrick’s Cross, made of rude iron and set 
on a stone column. It stands a few paces from the 
church door. Kneeling before this, he recites one Pater, 
one Ave and the Creed. 


It is of curious and indeed solemn interest to glance 
from the splendid Basilica to this little rust-worn Cross : 
one the achievement of the twentieth century, the other 
a product of the ninth. There are whole volumes of 
our chequered history bound up in the two, even in the 
very contrast between the two. The shaft on which this 
iron Cross is set was salvaged from the lake. It once 
stood on Saints’ Island, adjoining Station Island, where 
there was an Augustinian monastery until the seven- 
teenth century, destroyed by order of the English Privy 
Council. In that rage of demolition everything of artistic 
and religious value was ruined. The ancient Cross of 
which this shaft formed part was smashed and flung 
into the water. Observe the spiral tracery carved on 
the shaft and the thrée parallel bands forming the capital, 


work that led experts to pronounce it of the ninth 
century. 
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The pilgrim then walks to St. Brigid’s Cross, which 
is one of Roman type, deeply incised on the left wall 
of the Basilica, and believed to date from the twelfth 
century. The block on which it is cut was taken from 
the wall of the old church that was demolished to permit 
the erection of the present Basilica. Kneeling here, three 
Paters, three Aves and the Creed are said. Then, rising, 
the pilgrim faces the lake with outstretched arms, his 
back to the Cross, and three times renounces the World, 
the Flesh and the Devil. 


He has then to make four circuits of the Basilica, 
repeating as he walks seven decades of the Rosary and 
one Creed. This is the easiest part of the exercise. Most 
of the circuit is a concreted path, running along the 
lake side, over which a sebredliine breeze is constantly 
blowing. 

He now ascends the craggy hillside where a mighty 
wheel of Paters, Aves and Creeds revolves inexorably. 
Spread out on this knoll are the remains of six beehive 
cells, or oratories. They are mere circles of stones, 
dedicated respectively to Saints Brigid, Brendan, 
Catherine, Columba, Molaise and Dabheoc. In the 
centre of each circle stands a bronze Crucifix, numbered 
in its order and named, so that following the exercise 
presents no difficulty. At each of these oratories, the 
devotions are the same: three Paters, three Aves, the 
Creed, repeated four times in this wise: making three 
circuits of the outside; kneeling at the entrance; making 
three circuits of the inside; and kneeling at the Crucifix 
in the centre. 


These stone circles are surprisingly rude and small. 
Looking at them from below, in all their poverty and 
irregularity of disposition, they resemble nothing so 
much as the ‘‘ houses”’ laid out by children at play 
on a village green. The endless files of pilgrims, walking, 
kneeling, dipping, murmuring, make a scene fantastic 
beyond all telling. It is something witnessed here and 
nowhere else in the world; so unreal one is ready to 
believe these pilgrims are shades on a genuine mount 
of purgation under a spectral sky. 

But it is a scene that speaks deeply and intimately 
to the Irish heart. Not time has obliterated the 
oratories of our saints. I have mentioned the perse- 
cution centenary occurring this year. The Privy 
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Council ordered the demolishing of this sanctuary too 
in 1632. The letter in which one Sir William Stewart 
acknowledged the order is still extant. That worthy 
came over to the island and stood surveying such a scene 
as I have described. His comment, in which grammar 
suffers for vehemence, was this: ‘‘ Such fooleries as is 
not to be imagined.’’ He rounded up the pilgrims and 
took them away, forbidding their return. 


Later, in that dark year, the third Protestant Bishop 
of Clogher, Dr. James Spottiswoode, reported to his 
Archbishop the details of how the Council’s order had 
been executed, Spottiswoode having personally super- 
vised the work of destruction. I always remember with 
a pang his description of the oratories: “‘ like so many 
coal pits.’” How anything so simple could be the subject 
of such veneration seemed to enrage him. ‘“‘ In this way 
we pulled down some great Irish houses,’’ he adds with 
heavy sarcasm. 


Spottiswoode searched too for the cave in which 
tradition asserted St. Patrick beheld a vision of 
Purgatory, a cave for that reason deeply revered by 
the people. The Bishop was again furious with its 
primitiveness. He found nothing he could smash, and 
so he stormed like a lion cheated of its prey. There 
was here no sculpture to be shattered into fragments, 
no statues to be desecrated, absolutely nothing on which 
to vent his iconoclastic frenzy. He reported to his 
master: ‘‘ the cave is a poor beggarly hole, made with 
some stones, layd together with men’s hands without 
any great art; and after covered with earth, such as 
husbandmen make to keep a few hogs from the raine.”’ 


Spottiswoode is careful to emphasize in the ears of 
authority with what personal valour he had acted. All 
the sullen hostility of the people, who looked on help- 
lessly at the spoliation of their dear sanctuary, lives 
between the lines. How clearly it emerges, that picture 
which the writer never meant to draw! The very 
crowbars for the work were hardly procurable in the 
countryside. Even Spottiswoode’s fellow Commissioners 
hung back with a sense of shame and bilked the brave 
sally : 

From them I received answer, that they might 
well come alone, but could get none to accompany 
them, or any labourers or tooles upon any tearmes; 
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. . . the High Sheriffe of Farmanagh, on the other 
side, came no better appointed than the one serving 
man, and showed himself altogether unwilling, and 
refused to enter the island. . . . The winde in the 
meantime did rise, and there was none could take 
in hand to guide the Boate. . . . The countrie people 
expected that St. Patricke would have wrought some 
miracles. .. . 


But their Patron never spoke. He saw far. 


The despoilers left merely the rude foundation stones 
protruding from the soil. Over these the pilgrims walk 
to-day; they are stones not merely sharp, but frequently 
so steeply inclined on the slope that it is difficult to get 
a footing on them. When hundreds are making the 
exercises at the same time, fatigue is redoubled in the 
cramped space. Kneeling in close rings, the pilgrims 
pray down each other’s backs; some who are aged and 
excusable, rise by supporting themselves heavily on 
others; toes get trodden; one has frequently to hold on 
with hands and knees to one’s position. But there is 
intense earnestness and deep silence save for the sibilance 
of prayers. Add, to understand the conditions, rain, 
frequent on the island, when the stones become doubly 
slippery and the hillock takes on a surface of greasy 
mud. 


When he has completed the round of these “‘ Beds ”’ 
as they are called, the pilgrim disengages himself with 
relief and proceeds to the water’s edge, where five Paters, 
five Aves and the Creed are said standing, and the same 
prayers repeated kneeling. Then back to the venerable 
St. Patrick’s Cross, whence he set out; here he says on 
his knees one Pater, one Ave, the Creed. He then 
returns to the Basilica, where the Station is concluded 
by saying five Paters, five Aves, and one Creed for the 
Pope’s intentions. Such is a Lough Derg “ Station ”’ 
and it requires about an hour and a quarter’s hard 
work. Three Stations have to be said the first day, four 
the second, and two on the final day. 


The first night on the island is spent watching in 
the Church. The four Stations for the following day 
are said during this night vigil, with intervals of a 
quarter of an hour between. The vigil is hard and the 
choice of prayers seems at first sight to make it harder 
still. There is no respite from that terrific iteration of 
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Paters, Aves, Creeds. During this night, as a detail, 
one recites three hundred and ninety-six Paters, six 
hundred and forty-eight Aves, and one hundred and 
twenty-four Creeds! 


The method in fact produces a dual effect. It begins 
by stunning the mind like hammer-blows on the head. 
But when the first stage of listless reaction has passed, 
the monotony of prayer is found to have the same result 
as that produced by chanting the Liturgy in an unvaried 
tone: the whole mind focusses on the words. When 
you arrive at saying the fiftieth Creed at Lough Derg, 
you really begin to take note of the words, and at the 
hundredth you begin to mean them. As the pilgrim 
works through his Stations, the simple and invariable 
prayers composing them begin to rise up hugely like 
a loom stretching from earth to Heaven on which the 
web of life is hung. From having no meaning, they 
burst with sudden luminosity into a thousand meanings, 
into a hundred thousand meanings. From saying 
nothing, they say everything. They are the encyclo- 
pedias in the total of languages. They express all and 
nothing need be added. 


An old legend in St. Brendan’s life relates how three 
clerical students went off to a desert island determined 
to win Heaven and devoted all their days to praying 
in just such a fashion. They recited the ancient prayers 
in enormous sections and in every posture: standing 
upright, sitting, kneeling, with outstretched arms, with 
hands joined. They prayed like athletes drilling, 
repeating the words almost like physical exercises are 
repeated, shaking the very stars with their fusillades 
of Paters. I remembered that strange legend at Lough 
Derg and I got a first perception, very cloudy but true, 
of the training methods devised by those first great 
Christians in our land. 


The intervals between the Stations during the night 
are delicious. It is permissible to leave the Church and 
walk about outside for a few moments. The cold wind 
always blowing freshly over the Lough from Donegal 
Bay lifts the leaden weight off the eyelids. The ice-cold 
ground underfoot banishes the desire for sleep that the 
body is craving. The men smoke, their cigarettes 
glowing redly through the darkness; the women pad 
about, trailing rugs and jingling beads. The tall windows 
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of the lighted Basilica shine like amber panels through 
the night outside. There is no sound save the murmur 
of voices and the soft plashing of the lake. All the 
blessed quietude of this island sanctuary, that stillness 
so deep and rare, consecrated through fifteen hundred 
years of endurance, rests on the mind like a benediction. 
The pilgrim steps back into Church with strength 
renewed for a further bout of this prayer-practise so 
military in its rotation and precision. 


I have said that simplicity is one of the precious 
characters of this pilgrimage. It is a penance and every 
other idea is excluded. Each day of the pilgrimage one 
meal only may be had. This consists of dry bread which 
may be toasted, and black tea which may be sweetened. 
There is no special hour for taking this food : the practice 
is to dispense with it as long as possible so as to get 
the most out of it. Thus, in the formal sense, no meal 
is served on the island. The absolute completeness with 
which distractions are eliminated is an astonishing 
detail. Station Island might have been divinely planned 
for the purpose. Its whole aspect is austere; there is 
an extraordinary absence of colour; the mountains 
around are barren of trees or foliage, their severity 
reflected in the grey lake. On the island there is one 
single tree, a stunted sycamore, grey too and scanty 
in leafage, strange in its solitude. There are no shrubs, 
no ferns, no blossoms of any kind. The hospices for 
the accommodation of the guests are sternly plain: 
whitewashed walls, uncovered stairs and at the first turn 
of each, a large Crucifix. In the bare little cubicles all 
the essentials are provided, but no more. In the lovely 
Basilica, simplicity prevails. I have been told the 
architect forbade the hanging of a curtain there, or 
pictures, or the placing of a single flower on the altar, 
lest the lines of the interior be marred. All the devotions 
are strictly in keeping: none but the simplest and most 
ancient prayers repeated tirelessly; no liturgy; no music. 


As the hours of the second day are told out, the burden 
of fatigue grows very heavy and the prospect of going 
to bed becomes a delicious anticipation. Nothing in 
memory could hold such promise of bliss. No cruise in 
the Mediterranean, say, could suggest anything like the 
delight of at last going to bed on Station Island. One 
is not disappointed. Let me say here that the facilities 
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provided for feet-washing are admirable. Rows and 
rows of foot-basins fixed at floor level, with hot and cold 
running water, soap and towels in abundance, are all 
in readiness at the appointed hour. ‘The beds are 
comfortable. The sleep that follows is a separate 
experience. Even to remember it is restful. It is that 
sleep described by Macbeth when he lost it: a relief 
that knits again what care has ravelled, a very balm. 
One drops like a plummet into a soundless abyss of 
repose, into depths that are cool and sweet, where no 
whisper penetrates until the urgent notes of the bell swing 
the sleepers back into wakefulness at six next morning. 


That final morning on the island is a crowded one. 
The boat leaves at eleven and there are two Stations to 
be said before leaving, so no time can be lost. The 
pilgrims who have slept are usually in radiant humour, 
refreshed into a fine independence of food. They go 
about their business with alacrity. Leave-taking is 
invested with a pleasant little ceremonial. One is 
ushered away to the notes of a bugle and to song. 
Everyone on the Island gathers at the landing-stage to 
watch the boat’s departure, this being the chief event 
of each day. The Prior of the Pilgrimage, Right 
Reverend Monsignor Keown, assists personally at the 
embarkation. First, a man in a peaked cap comes to 
a cottage door and sounds a long warning note on his 
bugle. There is an answering bustle and scurry; the 
pilgrims begin streaming to the landing-stage, gone 
the Lough Derg gait with the resumption of footwear. 
The boat fills and the bugle calls again, scattering 
plaintive echoes over the water. The last arrival is 
packed on board, the heavy oars dip, and slowly, as 
though reluctant, the cumbersome bark moves off. 
Pilgrims remaining on the island wave cheerfully. They 
are answered by the Lough Derg hymn, all on board, 
taking it up vigorously, send it back in pulsating waves 
of harmony : 

Oh, may its name still spread abroad, 
Its fame grow greater still, 
Its patron saints all honoured be, 
And crowds its cloisters fill. .. . 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE DAY 
VI. NUDIST SOCIETIES. 
By THE Rev. Henry Davis, 8.J. 


EFORE His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, wrote in the 
encyclical Casti connubii on chastity in married 
life, some Catholics had been grossly deceived, 
we believe, by the widespread propaganda in 

favour of contraception, and thought that their circum- 
stances, being peculiar, justified them in doing what, 
without a sufficient reason, would have been a violation 
of the law of God. Even after the Pope has spoken, 
and spoken very plainly, there remain some Catholics 
who think that His Holiness was laying down only a 
Church law, and not declaring what is contained in the 
precepts of Nature. In other words, this prohibition 
against the abuse of marriage is, in their view, something 
new. 


It is to be expected that Catholics who are not very 
assiduous in the practice of their religion should be 
easily misled, living as they do in a milieu of paganism 
in matters of moral conduct, for the battle is now joined 
on the terrain of moral conduct, not, as formerly, on 
that of faith. 


The movement in favour of the practice of nudism, 
which is now spreading all over the world, is, we believe, 
a most serious attack on Christian, and even natural, 
morality. The propaganda in its favour will mislead 
some Catholics, we feel quite sure, and therefore there 
appears sufficient justification for dealing with this 
subject in these pages. It will not be out of place, we 
hope, to explain what nudism stands for, what its 
development has been, and why Catholics—indeed all 
right-minded men and women—must oppose it vigorously 
and persistently. 


Nudism may be regarded as a practice.and as a 
philosophy. As a practice, it simply means complete 
exposure of the body and all its parts to the gaze of 


others, irrespective of sex. Modern nudism is, of course, 
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promiscuous nudism, that is, exposure of the body in 
presence of persons of both sexes. 


As a philosophy, nudism may be defined as that 
outlook on life and conduct which approves, defends, 
and propagates the principle that a state of nudity is 
natural, good on its own account, healthy for mind and 
body, and preventive of preoccupation with sex, and 
therefore of sex obsession, and of all the evils, complexes, 
prejudices, as they are called, which, it is maintained, 
our civilized mode of living has induced in our attitude 
towards sex. It is, therefore, a philosophy for the very 
young, for boys and girls in their teens, for adolescents; 
indeed, in the view of nudists, it is much more for the 
benefit of the young than for others, since the young 
are to be taught by nudism that sex is a very matter- 
of-fact thing, that it should be faced from the earliest 
years, and that everything should be seen and known 
that pertains to the external function of sex, else, as 
happens in millions of cases, the policy of concealment 
and repression works, so it is alleged, mental and moral 
disaster. 

Consequently, nudism is claimed to be a benefit, 
physically, mentally, and morally. One of its out- 
standing effects is, so nudists assert, that all curiosity 
about sex is soon allayed, and men, women, and children 
in the nude, behave in a most natural way without the 
annoyance of trying to and failing to see those parts 
of the body that are usually concealed by dress. It 
will at once be evident that nudists wish to go further 
than the savage. Most savage tribes allow children to 
go nude up to a certain age, but they do not tolerate 
nudity after puberty. We need not trouble to find out 
the reasons for this almost universal practice. The 
modern nudist defends what would shock a savage, and 
therefore of all people he should not claim to be getting 
nearer to Nature. 


Man, it is stated,’ can live and has lived naked in 
cold climates and even in Siberian cold. The face is 
exposed to all weathers, and its skin is not essentially 
different from the skin of the rest of the body. Neither 
health nor morality, so says the author cited, has gained 
by clothing. Tribes that to-day wear no clothing are 


1M. K. de Mongeot, quoted in Revue Apologétique, July, 1932, 
sets out in full the reasons alleged in favour of nudism. 
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said to be more moral than those civilized people who 
go about partially clothed, for clothing is found to be 
an occasion of sexual suggestiveness, extends the field 
of the imagination, and even increases sexual desire.® 
Furthermore, so continue the nudists, it is acknowledged 
that the skin plays an important part in the matter 
of health; yet, in consequence of our civilized way of 
life, our skin has become almost atrophied. In view, 
therefore, of the alleged benefits to mind and body that 
nudism brings with it, it is not surprising that the 
‘number of those who favour the movement grows in 
every country. It means, they claim, physical and 
mental regeneration. 

The reader will not be surprised to hear that nudism 
becomes very attractive to those classes of persons who 
have suceeded in stifling the natural sense of shame. 


In France, the nudist movement was carried on at 
first by the League, Vivre, its official review being 
Vivre intégralement. Shortly, other organizations were 
formed, of which a new and vigorous one is called the 
Nudist League of Social Hygiene, its review being 
Lumiére et Vérité. The literature in France on nudism 
is extensive. We have, for example, L’homme et la 
lumiére ; Vivre ala plage; Nudisme, Pourquoi? Commeni? ; 
La nudité et la physiologie sexuelle; L’inquiétude 
sexuelle; Le culte de la nudité; Un mois chez les nudistes. 
As stated by the writer in the Revue A pologétique, this 
literature is not at all professedly pornographical, but 
what is perhaps more dangerous for morality, it is a 
serious propaganda carried on by men who believe and 
try to prove that nudism is an antidote to disease, and 
a corrective of sexual obsessions. In fact, the movement 


* Writers on the customs of savages are very apt to generalize 
after quite a brief acquaintance at first hand with a savage 
tribe. It is not generally true to say that the nude savage is 
more modest than the savage who clothes himself ever so little. 
Custom greatly differs in different places. The Trobriand 
Islanders (cf. The Sexual Life of Savages, by Professor 
Malinowski) clothed and unclothed are morally degenerate to 
a degree, if one can believe travellers’ tales: but we are assured 
by other travellers that savages have taken the measure of 
Europeans, and are quite capable of deception on a large scale. 
Anyhow, the Mashonas, on the other hand, though lightly clothed, 
are exceedingly modest. It is contrary to the common persuasion 
of mankind that nudity is an aid to modesty. 
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is recommended on medical, moral, and almost on 
religious grounds. We are, therefore, reminded that it 
will not be killed by ridicule nor by any amount of 
police supervision. 

In Germany, the movement has grown rapidly. 
Almost every town of importance has its nudist society, 
or what is euphemistically termed its nudo-naturist 
society. There are more than three hundred such 
societies with a membership of over two millions. In 
winter, halls are open to nudists, where they expose 
themselves promiscuously to artificial sunlight. At 
Dresden, on Sundays, more than three thousand persons 
make their way to large enclosures to disport themselves 
in complete nudity for a moderate charge. The desire 
for these exercises is not confined to the educated 
classes, for many working people join the clubs, and 
the propaganda is rife among the middle classes. These 
naturist (really nudist) associations in Germany go by 
the names of Pelagianer Bund, Arbeitsgemeinschafjt fiir 
Freikérperkultur, etc. They publish several reviews 
copiously illustrated. 


In Belgium, the movement proceeds slowly; there are 
centres at Brussels, Ghent, Liége. 


In England, a few nudist clubs exist, the membership 
of which is select, but the observant dweller in large 
cities must have noticed the existence of physical 
culture societies for mixed gymnastics and physical 
drilling, the habitués (and habituées) of which will 
discard as much clothing as the present conventional 
standard permits. The development of these clubs into 
nudist societies will probably be rapid within the next 
few years. Sun-bathing, as it is carried on, is preparing 
the way. 


Not far removed in principle from nudism is another 
association in France, which ostensibly is a little less 
than nudism, but which, as a French writer asserts, is 
a good deal more than what Catholics can tolerate. 
This is the Naturist Society, founded in 1925, its review 
being called Naturisme. French Catholic writers hold 
strongly that it is a movement calculated to lead to 
nudism, though at present it keeps within the corners 
of the law and social conventions. 


The purpose of the founder of this association, Dr. 
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Gaston Durville, is clearly stated by him in his La Cure 
Naturiste. ‘* Society,’’ he there says, ‘‘ was never 
subjected to so many nervous diseases: never have the 
asylums been so full. The Great War added to the 
number of sufferers. Man, therefore, now needs a cure 
for this auto-intoxication. The Naturist (not the nudist) 
movement, with its principles of correct dietary, of the 
application of air, water, and sun to the body, its 
physical exercises and moral integration is the best, if 
not the only remedy.’’ So far from being in favour 
of nudism, Dr. Durville inveighs against complete 
nudity. Nevertheless, when a system of physical or 
moral alleviation regards the feeling of shame as an 
‘“‘ anti-natural sentiment,’’ and wishes the advocates of 
the society to be apostles in spreading the knowledge 
of the system, when it sets out to establish a new ethic, 
to stress physical estheticism, social ethics, sexual 
purification, a moral elevation, by substituting a 
naturalism for the traditional Catholic method, then 
such a system cannot be approved. Perhaps a physician 
must confine himself to the physical aspect, but he may 
not positively disregard the moral aspect. It is not 
credible that. morality is safeguarded where, as at 
Physiopolis, in the Naturist island at Villenes-sur-Seine, 
a city is established of people almost nude. This is 
naturism—not indeed nudism—in bulk and in the mass, 
and it is too near to nudism to be without the moral 
dangers of that practice. In the circles of naturism 
(not nudism), there will be found some persons more 
daring than the rest, who will form a public opinion 
in favour of discarding even the little that is worn in 
the first stages of the movement. The bold female has 
been discarding one thing after another, and judging 
from the designs for sun-bathing costumes, she has them 
cut away so much that little covering remains. The 
passion for mixed sports, for female gymnastics in 
public—which the Pope has condemned in Italy—the 
liberty claimed to set aside ancient standards, comrade- 
ships between the sexes carried to extremes, the revolt 
of youth against wise restrictions of parents, all this is 
fertile soil for nudism in England. It only requires a 
few bold leaders to flout public opinion, and a com- 
plaisant Town Council, to set every town clamouring 
for nudist enclosures. Then, the visitors to Clapperton- 
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on-sea will have led the fashion, and will be acclaimed 
a very enlightened set of people. 

Though one does not quote psycho-analyists as an 
authority on anything, yet they have hit on the truth 
in several points. They have done so, we believe, in 
this mattter of nudism. ‘‘ The exhibitionist instinct,”’ 
says Professor J. C. Fligel, ‘‘ originally relates to the 
naked body, but in the course of individual development 
(in civilized races) it becomes displaced, to a greater 
or lesser extent, on to clothes. Clothes are, however, 
exquisitely ambivalent (capable of arousing opposite 
feelings and emotions at the same time), inasmuch as 
they both cover the body and thus subserve the inhibiting 
tendencies that we call modesty, and at the same time 
afford a new and highly efficient means of gratifying 
exhibitionism on. a new level; as a successful compromise 
formation, they afford an interesting social parallel to 
many forms of individual neuroses. In its simplest 
manifestation, as still attaching to the naked body, 
exhibitionism is often reinforced by skin and muscle 
eroticisms, and these three combined play a large part 
both in sport and in the gymnosophist (nudist) move- 
ments of to-day. How strong and fundamental is this 
desire for nakedness which we have retained in the 
unconscious from our childhood is shown in the fact that 
one of the most general and typical of dreams reveals 
to us ourselves as embarrassingly nude or underclothed 
in public.”’ 

For our part, we had always preferred to think that 
the semi-nudities of the modern woman were the outcome 
of vanity. The good psycho-analyst is sure that they 
are the outcome of exhibitionism, which, fortunately for 
common decency, has been displaced, so they say, on 
to clothes. But if the natural instinct is in the direction 
of exhibitionism (nudism), then surely it is an instinct 
to be repressed, as most people have to repress the 
childish instincts to be cruel and to tell lies. How the 
emotion in this matter is to be sublimated, if that is 
possible, we do not profess to know, but the Catholic 
would say that the instinct has to be suppressed 
altogether. The law certainly makes short work with 
these people, and after the legal sentence has been 
served, the culprit is more careful; he requires no 
analysing. He represses his instinct, with difficulty 
perhaps, but greatly to the public good. 
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The Catholic teaching on this subject is nothing more 
nor less than the application of the general teaching 
on occasions of sin. In the specific case of nudism, 
promiscuous nudity is the occasion of personal interior 
impurity and of scandal to others, i.e., of inducing 
others to sin, or giving them the ready occasion of 
sinning interiorly. We deliberately speak of interior 
sin. We do not assume that the nudist has arrived so 
near to Nature, as he calls it, as to tolerate open lewd 
behaviour. But interior sin is practically inevitable, 
and in judging of occasions of sin, one must decide by 
what usually happens. In the early days of contraceptive 
propaganda, some people said that the moralist had a 
poor opinion of the unmarried to suppose that they 
would resort to the use of contraceptives. Well, the 
opinion has been justified. If not irreverent to say so, 
God must have had a poor opinion of married persons 
to issue a prohibition against adultery. But human 
nature is what it is, and is not at all likely to change. It 
has its evil tendencies, and reason is given to man that 
he may guide his human conduct. Catholic teaching is 
based on reason and experience as well as on revelation. 


When we speak of interior personal sins of impurity 
we mean either the desire to arouse sexual pleasure to 
which consent is given, or interior desire to commit 
external sexual sin with others. 


When we speak of scandal to others we mean offering 
the occasion of sin to another. It is true to say that 
nudists are determined to expose themselves to others, 
and thus to give others an occasion of interior sin. One 
nudist more or less in a group does not usually make 
much difference, but he is at least giving countenance 
to the sinful practice. 


But we will examine the matter a little more closely, 
and try to explain, in accordance with Catholic teaching, 
why it is sinful to belong to nudist societies and to be 
present at their exhibitions. We deliberately say nudist 
societies, for nudism, as such, and considered in the 
abstract, is an indifferent matter, just as the drinking 
of alcohol, gambling, or going to theatres. It is, of 
course, obvious that nudity is natural, but that fact does 
not always make it non-moral. Sexual intercourse is 
natural, but it may be morally good or morally blame- 
worthy. We do not say that the state of nudity is 
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essentially wrong, nor nudity in presence of others, as 
in bathing with others of the same sex as the bather. 
In this matter, prescinding from motive, which may or 
may not be evil, circumstances determine when the state 
of nudity in presence of others is blameless and when 
it is blameworthy. 

All immodesty, whether in looks, touches or speech, 
in the case of those who have reached the age of puberty 
and are normal persons, that is, are neither excessively 
frigid by nature nor habituated to such things by 
profession or practice, all immodesty, we say, is apt to 
excite to sexual pleasure, or to the desire of it, or to 
the desire of sexual sin with others. Let us, for the 
sake of the simple issue, rule out all desire of external 
sexual sins with others, and let us do nudists the honour 


of thinking that they do not wish to commit gross sexual 
sins with others. 


Now if the immodesty committed is very gross, it will 
normally have a great power of exciting in ordinary 
people the sexual pleasure, consent to which is easily 
given. If the immodesty is not gross, it will normally 
not have that result in ordinary people. In the case 
of adolescents, the power of excitation is very great, and 


these are most of all exposed to grievous sin in nudist 
circles. 


But when a person is obliged by circumstances to 
speak of, think of, see, or touch what we rightly call 
sexual objects, he or she is justified in doing so, and 
if sexual pleasure arises, it is, we must assume, 
involuntary. The person is not the willing cause of 
the excitement, and no sin is committed, provided there 
was no desire of arousing the pleasure, nor complacency 
in it when it arose. 

When, however, a person has no sufficient reason for 
acting immodestly, or looking at what we rightly call 
immodest objects, and acts deliberately, knowing from 
experience that all such immodesty excites sexual 
pleasure in him or her, then that pleasure is intentionally 
aroused, and such persons aun not delude themselves 
into thinking that it is accidental and natural. If such 
pleasure is intentionally aroused it is wished for its own 
sake. Catholic teaching on the point is that, outside 
marriage, deliberate excitation or acceptance of sexual 
pleasure is a serious sin. It is so because it is a reversal 
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of Nature’s intention, of Nature’s order, and leads, or 
would lead, to the most dreadful excesses. The justi- 
fication of it for its own sake would condone self-abuse 
and unnatural vice. 


Again, the nudist who has become habituated to 
promiscuous nudism, and experiences no desire of 
arousing sexual pleasure, or who never or hardly ever 
experiences it on the occasions of nudism, such a one 
nevertheless willingly and deliberately gives others the 
occasions of evil desires and sexual excitation. This 
would normally be the case, and must be assumed to 
be the case, though no one can know what is in the 
mind, or what are the feelings of another. The nudist, 
therefore, who is himself unaffected by association with 
other nudists, sins seriously by offering others the 
occasion of serious sin, and doing so without sufficient 
cause. 


We say there is no sufficient reason for promiscuous 
nudism, since the bodily health that can be acquired, 
and the mental balance that, so it is alleged, can be 
restored, by exposure of the naked body in presence of 
others to air, sun, and water, can be secured in many 
other ways. There are other means of getting the 
benefits without committing sin. That is Catholic 
teaching, and it will seem severe to those who think 
that no check need be imposed on natural instinct. Bui 
the Catholic teaching is that the passions and the 
movements of concupiscence, and the natural appetites 
have to be used in the orderly manner indicated by 
reason and, when not allowed to be used, must be kept 
in subjection. This will be immediately evident in the 
case of the young man whose sexual urge is very strong. 
No one, except the farmyard philosopher, would say that 
the young man could legitimately, i.e., reasonably, 
commit fornication with a female similarly influenced 
by passion. The instinct and the desire are indeed quite 
natural, but man has to regulate his actions by right 
reason. 


The radical difference between Catholic and non- 
Catholic teaching in the matter of interior desires is that 
the former is quite clear about the sinfulness of desires 
that regard forbidden objects, whereas the latter is not 
very precise. Nor can it be precise, for non-Catholic 
moral theology has nothing authoritative in the way 
c 
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of church teaching to go on, nor does it go to the root 
of matters. For example, it was stated at the Lambeth 
Conference, 1930—if this can be taken as representative 
Anglican teaching—that the unmarried may not use 
contraceptives, but it did not give any reason that could 
have appealed to the unmarried, so that the young man 
and woman would or might consider the conclusion a 
matter of opinion, as indeed it could hardly fail to be 
so, in a system in which private opinion is the ultimate 
court of appeal. 

Again, another difference between the two methods 
of approach to the appreciation of the moral law is 
that the non-Catholic deals in generalities and platitudes, 
speaking of the beauty of altruism, of service, of life 
in the Spirit, and so on. Catholic teaching descends 
to details, telling us that this is evil, and that is evil, 
without, of course, belittling altruism, service, or life in 
the Holy Spirit, rather insisting very much on altruism, 
for this is love of the neighbour, and insisting very much 
indeed on life in the Holy Spirit, since we are the temples 
of the Holy Spirit, and our bodies and minds are to 
be kept morally clean, because they are the temples of 
God, and bear the likeness of God stamped on them, 
which may not be defaced by sin. 

Lastly, the non-Catholic approach to moral teaching 
seems to imply that externals do not matter so much; 
what is of first importance is that the interior motive 
should be upright; there is no evil if one’s motive be 
good. This may seem a travesty on sincere teaching, 
but a study of the books of Anglican writers reveals 
the deep cleavage between Catholic and non-Catholic 
doctrine of the morality of the human act. Catholic 
teaching has always been that motive is only one 
determinant of moral conduct; the other two deter- 
minants are the thing done and the circumstance in 
which it is done. If these three factors are not admitted, 
the consequences for morality do not bear thinking 
about. Catholic teaching pays great atiention to external 
actions, bids us keep motives good, and at the same 
time avoid external evil actions. 

Ultimately, nudism is to be judged by the danger to 
which people expose themselves and others in nudist 
societies. Assuming that motive and purpose are ever 
so good, there remains the thing itself in its surrounding 
circumstances. 
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It is by no means sufficient for right moral conduct 
to answer the question: Why am 1 going to do this 
action? The further questions must also be answered 
satisfactorily, namely: What is it 1 am going to do? 
In what circumstances am I going to do it? 


The human act cannot be good if any one of the three 
factors is evil, namely, the motive, the object, and the 
circumstances. One would have thought that this 
should be clear to the least intelligent. It is not clear, 
or at all events, it is not accepted, by the modern nudist. 
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A LOSING CAUSE AND SOME OF ITS 
METHODS 


By Hivarre BE.LtLoc. 


PROPOSE to pursue in this article an unusual course. 
I propose to consider a review of one of my own 
books as it appeared in the Protestant press and use 
it as a text for a thesis of general importance. I 
do so with the reluctance we all feel at introducing 
personal interests into public controversy; but that 
reluctance is modified by the fact that the Editor 
responsible for the review refused me the right of reply. 


The thesis which I propose to illustrate by this 
exceptional proceeding is one with which many will 
already be familiar. It is as follows :— 

Among the many convergent intellectual and moral 
forces making for the strengthening of the Catholic 
position to-day is the argument from history. So strong 
has it become that our opponents are thrown back upon 
methods which betray their weakness. They now avoid 
the direct historical issue and attempt to retard their 
defeat by appeals to emotion, by the boycott of incon- 
venient proof, and especially by the misrepresentation 
of Catholic writing. These methods have always 
appeared among the defenders of a losing cause, and 
that is the interest of the recent appearance of such 
methods in the field of historical debate. Their presence 
is a sign that the old Protestant positions in English 
history are no longer tenable. Of such methods the 
review which will now be briefly examined is an 
example, and that is my sole excuse for bringing it 
forward. To waste the time of others upon protest 
against a personal attack would be inexcusable; but 
when such an attack illustrates an important point of 
policy, it is not only excusable but, unless I am mistaken, 
may be of some value. 

The book in question was the fourth volume of my 
History of England, which appeared some months ago.' 
The book is a lengthy one, full of detail, and covers 
the essential period of the English Reformation opening 


1 Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
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with the schism originated by Anne Boleyn, and closing 
with the death of Robert Cecil in 1612, by which time 
the main work had been done, the majority of English- 
men alienated from the Catholic Church by sixty years 
of governmental pressure and a new religion firmly 
established among them. The review which I shall 
criticize appeared in the April number of a Protestant 
journal which may fairly be regarded as quasi-official, 
The Church Quarterly, and was signed with the name 
Maynard Smith. I may add that there was no private 
animus at work. I had never heard the name of this 
writer before seeing it attached to this review and he 
may, for all I know, have been equally ignorant of mine. 

The book is filled with very numerous dates, names 
and facts covering eighty-seven years. It gives the first 
steps towards Henry’s divorce before there was any 
thought of schism. It describes the weak and impulsive 
character of the King, the domination over him of 
stronger wills against each of which he in turn rebelled 
in exasperation, taking tyrannical vengeance upon them 
for the shame he felt at the influence he had suffered 
(in the case of Anne Boleyn he called it ‘‘ witchcraft ’’). 
It emphasizes the strong national opinion in favour of 
the Queen as legitimate wife, and the heiress of England 
Princess Mary; the way in which Cromwell was the 
direct originator and the corrupt author of that universal 
robbery which made it so difficult to go back. It goes 
at some length into the destruction of the monasteries 
with examples, insists on the essentially Catholic 
character of Henry himself (in spite of his crimes) and 
of the people he ruled. It presents the welter and 
anarchy of the gang who seized power during his little 
son’s short, weak and diseased reign; the hatred of the 
English people for the authors of the revolution in 
religion; the avaricious motive of that revolution. It 
shows from his origins William Cecil founding his 
fortunes with those of his master, Somerset. It describes 
how in the next reign the persecution of the revo- 
lutionaries and the stamping of them out was the work 
of the Council; their severity being principally exercised 
to assert their power against the pretensions of Philip 
of Spain and his more merciful policy. It maintains 
the point so well put by Mr. Hollis in his Monstrous 
Regiment that the religious revolutionaries under Mary 
were the unpatriotic party, and that only very slowly 
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was the identification between patriotism and the new 
religion established, long after Mary’s death. William 
Cecil is presented as the chief agent—the leader among 
many—of what followed after Elizabeth’s accession. It 
is pointed out that Elizabeth was put on the throne 
largely by the influence of Philip of Spain, that she was 
reluctant to submit to what was imposed upon her by 
ministers rather than derived from her own will. The 
book follows the duel between the new millionaires with 
Cecil at their head and the old nobility, sacrificed by 
Cecil in the person of the Duke of Norfolk. It illustrates 
the genius of Cecil in the seizure of the Spanish ships 
and the use made, by the new Reformation millionaires, 
of Drake and other buccaneers whom they could destroy 
at will and whose loot fell principally, not to the men 
who had risked their lives to obtain it, but to the 
political harpies at home. It takes the view that 
Elizabeth did not connive at the death of Mary Stuart, 
and that in this, as in the death of Essex, she was 
coerced. It ends by showing Robert Cecil continuing 
the work of his father, the two men between them being 
the chief authors of modern Protestant England and 
standing as creators at its foundation; while the date 
of the Gunpowder Plot, half a dozen years before Robert 
Cecil’s death, is given as the turning point after which 
the Catholic forces in England were disintegrated; 
though those sympathizing with the old religion still 
formed a very large proportion of the nation, which was 


only gradually to diminish as the seventeenth century 
proceeded. 


It will be seen from the above summary that there 
was ample material for a direct challenge on the main 
issues. If this book be true history, then the official 
history on which national pride in the Reformation has 
been founded (and, above all, its identification with the 
national spirit) is false. It behoves those who would 
still defend the old Protestant myth to meet such 
conclusions and the evidence upon which they are 
based; to argue against them by pitting witness against 
witness, fact against fact; to deal principally with the 
principal issues; to rehabilitate, if it can be rehabilitated, 
that version of the Reformation period upon which at 
least two centuries of educated Englishmen have been 
nourished. 
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The reviewer challenged to this important debate 
avoided it. He chose another method. He proposed to 
leave the whole argument and all the main conclusions 
unanswered, and to attack in the flank by representing 
the book as proceeding from a writer too ignorant to 
make his assertions worth examining. It is a convenient 
method, for it avoids all necessity for discussion. It is 
one which, after boycott, is perhaps the most efficacious 
with the general reader who has no acquaintance with 
the work under review. But it is highly vulnerable. 


This indirect attack was undertaken as follows :— 


There are in my book two slips of the pen whereby 
one word has been substituted for another: Archbishop 
of *‘ Canterbury ”’ in one place for ‘‘ York,’’ and in 
another place the word ‘‘ Assumption ’’ for the word 
‘* Annunciation.’’ There are also three misprints: the 
letters ‘‘ Dr.’’ appear in one place as ‘‘ Sir’’; the word 
‘‘ the ’’ is dropped out in another place and, what is 
more serious, the name of ‘“ Barlow’’ appears as 
“* Barber ”’ on p. 296. 


Any reader accustomed to lengthy historical work, 
full of names and dates, will have remarked that none 
such can be free of misprints or even occasional slips 
of the pen. He will also have remarked that in nearly 
every case what the author meant is perfectly clear, 
and the mechanical error, though a blemish, merits no 
attention .? 


Now the reviewer in the Anglican Church Quarterly 
took these five petty oversights, in a book of four 
and a half hundred pages filled with dates and names, 
and made them the foundation of his task. Because 
the transcription on the typewriter or the printer or 
my own bad hand-writing made the word “‘ Dr’’ come 
out as the word “‘ Sir’’ he gives his readers to under- 
stand that I know nothing of Dr. William Knight, 
Henry’s (or rather Anne’s) Envoy to the Holy See. 


*eg., In one passage of Professor Pollard, our chief and 
highly accurate authority on the Tudor period, Anne Boleyn’s 
grandmother appears as her ‘“‘ mother ’”’: ‘‘ grand ”’ dropped out. 
In the authoritative Dictionary of National Biography, William 
III’s left at the Boyne appears as his “ right.’’ The coronation 
of Edward the Confessor, 1048, appears as ‘‘ 1048.’’ Godwin’s 
action in 1041 appears as ‘ 1401.” Etc., ete. Such examples 
might be extended indefinitely. 
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He proceeds to tell his readers who this important 
personage was in order to emphasize my ignorance in 
the matter, Yet my description of Dr. William Knight 
and his embassy, its failure and the consequence 
of that failure, cover more than five pages of the 
book, even excluding further references to the results of 
its failure between Knight’s departure and the mission 
of Campeggio. Moreover, in my study of Wolsey, 
which has now been before the public for three years, 
I go in still greater detail into Dr. Knight’s mission— 
saying who he was, what his clerical appointments were, 
and all the rest of it. The reviewer may never have 
heard of my Wolsey, but he has professed at least to 
read this fourth volume of my History of England which 
he is reviewing, and presumably he must have read the 
pages in which this long account of Knight’s mission 
and its consequences occur. 


Again, by the dropping out of the word ‘“‘ the,’’ a 
sentence on page 145, on the vast sums derived from the 
suppression of monasteries, ‘‘ the loot of these thousands 
of the (religious) houses,’ reads: ‘‘ the loot of these 
thousands of (religious) houses.’’ On the strength of 
that misprint the reviewer represents me as knowing 
nothing about the subject, and imagining that the 
number of the religious houses ran into thousands. 
Yet he had my book before him, and he must have 
known that my account of the great robbery was full 
and specially detailed—covering no less than twenty-one 
full pages and actually mentioning with particular 
insistance the numbers (so near as we have them) of 
the lesser houses destroyed; the lesser houses being, of 
course, by far the majority of the religious establish- 
ments. On page 135, in the midst of this long description, 
I give the numbers which are certainly recorded—376— 
and estimate the total at probably under 380. 


As to ‘‘ Barber,”’ the point hardly needs mention. Of 
course, I wrote the word ‘‘ Barlow ’”’ in my book, and 
could have written no other word. The reviewer must 
have known perfectly well from the context what the 
misprint stood for, since I there have given the story 
of the founding of the new Church by Cecil, and have 
described how Matthew Parker, Cecil’s creature, was 
put into the place of a legitimate Catholic Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the successor of St. Augustine. 
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So, where, by a slip of the pen, the word ‘‘ Canterbury ’”’ 
appears instead of ‘‘ York’’ the reviewer gives his 
readers to understand that I was completely ignorant 
of the office, See, and fate of Heath, Archbishop of 
York—the holy and heroic champion of the Catholic 
Church against William Cecil and the unfortunate 
Elizabeth. This is as much as to say that I did not 
know that Cardinal Pole was Archbishop of Canterbury 
under Mary and died within twenty-four hours of 
Mary’s death, or that I believed Heath to have been 
chosen for the new Archbishop of Canterbury as a 
Protestant champion specially selected by Cecil and 
actually put into the vacant See at top speed by his 
worst enemies. The reader of this strange review will 
know nothing of my dealing with Pole’s career in 
various points through one hundred pages of my book, 
of his special action as Archbishop of Canterbury and 
of his death :* he will know nothing of my paragraph 
on page 296 describing how Matthew Parker was intruded 
into the place and See of Canterbury which should 
have been filled by a true Archbishop, obtaining this 
false position as the old Cambridge colleague and creature 
of Cecil himself. My emphasizing of Heath as the 
Catholic champion (I call him: ‘‘a man specially 
devoted to the old national religion ’’) is equally ignored. 


_ With the last point, the reviewer’s pretence that I do not 
know the difference between the feast of the Assumption 
and Lady Day, I will not deal, because it is too silly 
for comment. 

So much for the method of obvious misrepresentation ; 
so much for what I may call the ‘‘ how-it-is-done ”’ of 
this kind of attack against the true presentation of 
history. The reader of this travesty, who will know 
nothing of my book save what he gets from these pages 
of the Church Quarterly, is first given the idea that I 
am grossly incompetent to write upon the period at all 
and do not know those elements of it which are among 
the most threadbare commonplaces. Having given this 
false impression the reviewer then proceeds to a number 
of statements with which he hopes to amplify that 
impression. 

He pretends that I thought Oliver Cromwell’s private 
fortune to have been based upon Church land. I said 


3p. 250. 
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nothing of the sort. I give on pp. 145-6 a full description 
of the Cromwell family as being, what they were, new 
millionaires raised suddenly from the gutter by the 
giving to them, through Thomas Cromwell (the uncle 
of Richard and the great-great-uncle of Oliver), of 
enormous masses of Church loot—thirteen estates. I 
say that the Protector was brought up in the traditions 
of that loot and under the shadow of its wealth. It is 


a point which our official history is very careful to 
conceal. 


Again, I point out that the beginning of William 
Cecil’s fortunes was the betrayal of Somerset. The 
reviewer makes out that I am ignorant of the dates: 
that Somerset fell in 1551 so that Cecil’s appointment 
to the Secretaryship in the year before could not have 
been a reward for treason to his master. Yet the reviewer 
knew (what his readers did not) that my statement did 
not refer to the final trial and execution of 1551-2, but 
to Cecil’s original betrayal of his master in 1549. I give 
the whole thing in detail on page 197, under the heading, 
‘‘ The Fall of Somerset, October the 27th, 1549 ’’; saying 
in particular on page 198 how Cecil persuaded his master 
to yield and disarm his guards. The reviewer had these 
words before him. The whole thing is given in full and 
the date 1549 specially emphasized. Yet he gives his 
readers to understand that I was writing of 1551. 


Again, the reviewer gives his readers to understand 
that I was so ignorant as to imagine the Duke of Norfolk 
put to death by Cecil to be a Catholic. On page 345, 
after a long account of the Duke’s imprisonment at the 
hands of Cecil and of his trial and death, I particularly 
say that he had been brought up by Foxe—that fanatical 
hater of the Church—and that the Duke himself upon 
the scaffold protested his attachment to Protestantism. 


The reviewer also gives his readers to understand that 
I know nothing of the fortune which Drake made as 
a buccaneer, and which was sufficient to establish him 
as a country gentleman. Yet on page 372 I say exactly 
this: ‘‘He (Drake) was allowed to keep a modest 
commission,’’ (it was a very modest commission, only 
two and a half per cent. of his brigandage) ‘‘ sufficient 
to set him up as a country gentleman upon a small 
scale ’’: that is, on a small scale as compared with the 
great courtiers who seized the mass of the spoils of 
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which their unscrupulous agent had robbed his foreign 
victims. Drake became a squire upon an income of 
what we should now call about four or five thousand 
a year: land and capital to the value of somewhat over 
£100,000. His employers, whose hold upon him was 
that they could have hanged him at any moment, made 
millions. Out of a total swag of five millions (to put 
it in modern terms) he was only allowed to keep at the 
most sixpence in the pound. 


I might strengthen my exposure of this kind of thing 
by going at length into the ignorance of the reviewer 
himself—particularly on the period with which he 
professes to deal. He imagines and says that Cranmer 
had no definite views upon the Blessed Sacrament: as 
a fact Cranmer framed a code which included provision 
for the usual punishment of heresy (which was burning 
alive) of those who affirmed transubstantiation. In a 
long passage on the Statute of Frauds, he shows that 
he has never heard of Thorold Rogers’ famous analysis 
of its effects in the destruction of the yeomanry of 
England. My reviewer seems to have thought that the 
word ‘“‘lease’’ in this statute could not refer to freeholds ! 
He did not know that the Fee-farm lease was the 
commonest form of small freehold. He did not know 
that the Statute of Frauds covered it. He had no 
suspicion of a capital thesis in English social history 
which has been a commonplace for half a lifetime. 


But I will not delay upon the ignorance of the reviewer, 
which is not my. subject. I am concerned only with 
his methods of decrying Catholic work, and of showing 
how typical it is of what we shall now have to meet 
in our presentation of true history. A method of attack 
may be as ignorant as you like, and still be in good 
faith. The whole point of what I am now here writing 
is that such attacks misrepresent by every trick which can 
lessen Catholic writing in the eyes of those who will 
not have read the original and who will take the 
accusations at their face value. 


Of all the prime matters with which my book deals 
and which I have tabulated at the beginning of this 
article the reviewer does not deal with one. 


He does not deal with the most important point of 
all—the real attitude of the English people towards the 
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religious revolution which was imposed upon them, 
sorely against their will, by governmental tyranny. 


He does not deal with the pretence of ‘‘ continuity ”’ 
between Cecil’s new Protestant Establishment and the 
old Catholic religion of England. 


He does not deal with the capital point that the power 
of Spain was favourable to mahal during all the first 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, and that the great political 
issue Of the day was the duel between the Hapsburgs 
and the French Crown. 


He even avoids the core of the debate on the killing 
of Mary Queen of Scots. I give at length the conduct 
of Cecil and Walsingham and their gang towards Mary 
Stuart, the base police frauds and forgery whereby the 
so-called ‘“‘ Babington Plot ’’ (which was not Babington’s 
but Walsingham’s) was fabricated: I challenge in my 
book the very heart of the Protestant myth upon this 
period and the challenge is not met. It is shirked. 

Now what is at the root of this attitude? I only take 
this particular reviewer as one example out of a hundred, 
for this sort of thing is going on wherever the challenge 
against false history is delivered. Why is it that our 
opponents no longer cross swords with us on the essential 
things? It is because they no longer dare to face the 
main issues. It is because, though we Catholics as a 
body are very slow to recognize it, the campaign on 
the historical side is won. It is impossible, after a book 
such as Father Pollen’s, for instance, to keep up the 
old fiction that Spain was the national enemy of 
England in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign. It is 
impossible after Geyl’s book to maintain that the revolt 
of the Netherlands against Spain was a religious revolt. 
It is impossible, after Mr. Bryant’s book, to continue 
the facile rhetorical fiction of Macaulay upon the later 
Stuarts. It is impossible to represent Elizabeth as 
a powerful, almost despotic, monarch, heartily anti- 
Catholic in sympathy and loyally served in_ her 
Protestant zeal by subordinates who had no power of 
their own but merely carried out her decrees. Above 
all, it has become impossible to represent England as 
a country naturally opposed to Catholicism from the 
nature of its people and spontaneously accepting the 
new religion which the looters of the old one were 
determined to impose and which, where they had seized 
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on government, they did impose by an unbroken tyranny 
lasting a full lifetime. 

But though the campaign is won, and though we have 
ample proof of that success in the faltering resistance 
of our opponents, our success is not followed up. The 
_ great advantage we now possess is imperfectly under- 
stood, and we allow so much of the Reformation myth 
as survives to survive by our own default in destroying 
its remnants. 

We must remember that the old false history is still 
accepted by the great mass of uninstructed people. The 
myth survives in our historical fiction and in many of 
our text-books. It survives in the vague impressions 
of history which men carry into later life from their 
school-days. It was but the other day that a naval officer 
solemnly assured me that when John Hawkins was 
caught by the Spaniards outside Vera Cruz, ‘‘ war had 
already been declared by England against Spain and if 
only Hawkins had known that fact he would not have 
been taken by surprise.’’ 


We stand to-day in the matter of history—of English 
history at least and particularly in the matter of English 
Reformation history—as the physical scientists of the 
nineteenth century stood to the populace of their time. 
We have weapons which are invincible, but the old 
ignorance we have to meet still largely lingers. There 
is this difference, however, that we are not as yet 
vigorously using our superior knowledge; whereas the 
scientists of a lifetime ago did vigorously use theirs. 
Though we are a small and unpopular minority in this 
country, yet if we will act in the matter of history with 
unison, with vigour and continuity, we can transform in 
the mid-years of the present century the whole teaching 
of English history. 











HOMILETICS 
By THE Rey. RONALD KNOX, M.A. 
Feast of the Circumcision (January Ist). 

Collect. 


““O God, who through the Child-bearing of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary hast vouchsafed wnto us the rewards of everlasting 
salvation, grant, we beseech thee, that as through her we have 
received the Author of Life, so may we feel within ourselves 
the fruits of her intercession.” 


Nobody who thinks about the liturgy at all can have failed 
to wonder why the office for the Feast of the Circumcision should 
be what it is. The Mass for the day is a Mass of Christmas, 
in which nothing recalls the fact of Our Lord’s Circumcision 
except a very brief Gospel. (How easy it would have been to 
find, in St. Paul’s works, an appropriate epistle!) The greater 
part of the office is on the same model. But the Psalm antiphons 
and the Collect do not seem designed for a feast of Our Lord 
at all; rather for a feast of Our Lady. And, indeed, the same 
antiphons reappear as those of Candlemas. It is clear that 
the Church invites us, on this octave day of Our Lord’s Birth, 
to turn away our attention for a moment from Himself to His 
Mother. And especially, it will be noticed, towards her 
virginity; we have been so occupied, all this last week, with 
the thought of her Divine Maternity, that we need, perhaps, 


to remind ourselves specially of that virgin Purity which is its 
complement. 


These antiphons represent Our Lady to us under types taken 
from the Old Testament. ‘‘ Thou didst come down like rain 
into a fleece ’? is doubtless intended to remind us of the fleece 
which Gedeon left on the ground all night, and found wet witn 
dew in the morning, though the rest of the ground was dry.’ 
So, in a world full of sin, Our Lord found one lodging worthy 
of Him when He came down, unperceived, like the dew from 
Heaven. And the bush which Moses found in the wilderness, 
always burning yet never consumed, is to remind us of that 
mysterious privilege by which Our Lady became a Mother without 
losing her Virginity. She is the Branch sprung from the root 
of Jesse, that brings forth in the world’s winter the perfect 
Flower of Humanity; she is the sky, lit with first faint radiance 
of dawn, against which the Dayspring from on high appears 
in the midst of our darkness. 

Our Lady is the link between the Old Testament and the 
New. Through her, the humanity of Adam, the race of Abraham, 
the royalty of David passed to our Blessed Lord. But one 
characteristic she could not pass on, because she never had 
it—the taint of original sin. She is thus at once a link and 
a break in the chain of history; with her, the series of nature 
passes into the series of grace. It is well, then, that we should 

1 Judges vi. 38. 
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enter upon the new year under her patronage. To-day links 
us with the past; yet we would make it, by God’s grace, the 
beginning of a new era in our lives, more devout, more observant, 
more supernaturalized than the years that are past. Moses, 
when he set out to deliver his people from their bondage in Egypt, 
was encouraged by the sign of the burning bush ; Gedeon would 
not undertake the commission of leading Israel against their 
Madianite oppressors unless he were given the sign of the fleece ; 
our new departure shall be made with a happier omen, under 
her patronage whose Immaculate Conception and Maiden 
Motherhood those types foreshadowed—in this sign we will 
conquer. 

So it is we ask that we may experience the aid of her prayers, 
through whom we have received the Author of Life; that we, 
as the years go by, may have life and have it more abundantly ; 
that He may dwell in us as He dwelt at Bethlehem, that His 
image may increase in us, as He Himself grew at Nazareth under 
her protection. In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature; it is our 
re-birth through baptism that we celebrate to-day, ‘and desire 
to realize more effectively. 


Sunday in the Epiphany Octave (January 8th). 
Gospels (Matthew ii. 1-12; Luke ii. 42-52). 


It seems paradoxical at first sight that the Church should 
have interrupted the Octave of the Epiphany, dedicated as it 


is to the subject of Our Lord’s public manifestation, with the 
Feast of the Holy Family, which seems to concentrate our 
attention on His hidden Life. But in fact the two thoughts 
are correlative, the warp and woof of the Incarnation. As the 
tiny specks of dust make the sunbeam more visible, so the 
poverty of Nazareth throws into stronger relief the glory that 
hangs over Bethlehem. 


Many of us must have wondered, at the age when we were 
always anxious to know ‘‘ what was the end of the story,’’ what 
happened to the gifts which the Wise Men brought with them. 
Were they offered up anew in the Temple, or treasured in the 
Holy House, or what became of them? There is no doubt in 
any case that the Holy Family were poor, and remained poor. 
It is impossible to harmonize the gospel narratives unless we 
date the Epiphany before the Presentation; for the return from 
the Presentation was to Nazareth, not to Bethlehem. It was, 
then, after the gold of the Wise Men had been received that 
St. Joseph, who was a just man, made his Temple offering 
in forma pauperis.2 ‘‘Or what woman, having ten groats, if 
she lose one”... it is tempting to imagine that this is a 
piece of autobiography from Nazareth; that there was a day 
when one piece of silver was lost there, and He who was Incarnate 
Wisdom went down on His knees to help look for it. 


Luke ii. 24; cf. Leviticus xii. 8. 
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The Wise Men set out to find a King. What the Star showed 
them was the most primitive group imaginable; a poor man 
and his wife with a Child. They could only witness the 
condescension of God made Man by seeing humanity in its most 
simple and most intimate relationship exalted, divinized as it 
were, in the same process. May it not be suggested that the 
sages and rulers of this world, so eager to find a solution for 
all the riddles of our complex civilization, are doomed to failure 
until the star whose guidance they follow leads them back to 
the Christian family as the starting-point and the model on 
which the world will have to be reconstructed? 


Even in detail, the gifts which the Wise men brought with 
them may serve us for types of those three qualities which make 
for the stability of the family. Gold stands for loyalty, the 
mutual devotion of husband and wife—the bonum fidei. Incense 
stands for oblation, the solemnization of a mutual contract by 
offering it to God—the bonum sacramenti. Myrrh stands for 
sacrifice, the subordination of all selfish interests to an altruistic 
end, that of bringing up children—the bonum prolis. 


Gold has, for our minds, a kind of natural genuineness; 
‘‘worth its weight in gold ’’—we can think of no higher 
testimony. Let the economists say what they will about the 
advantages and disadvantages of a gold standard in theory; 
as a matter of practical psychology it is notorious that we all 
feel less confidence in these days than we did when we knew 
that the paper symbols we used were tokens for so much gold 
that was actually in existence; less confidence certainly than 
we did—those of us who can remember it—when actual pieces 
of gold passed from hand to hand; when we felt that what we 
got in exchange for our services was intrinsically their equivalent. 
So it is that gold has become for us a symbol of unchangeable 
loyalty, and even in the poorest family there is one ornament 
that must needs be of gold, the wedding-ring. As the Wise Men 
bring their gold into the stable, they see St. Joseph standing 
there, loyal in face of all criticism to his first espousals, inviting 


wedded Christians to that spirit of mutual trustfulness which 
is the root of married life. 


The incense that becomes, once it is thrown on to the coals, 
a smoke of upward aspiration is the symbol of oblation to God. 
It speaks to us of dedication; such dedication as we ordinarily 
associate with those who give their lives to God in virginity. 
But those who are married do also dedicate themselves to God 
in the sacrament of matrimony ; it is the means of sanctification 
which God has chosen for them. And for that reason it is not 
revocable like an ordinary human compact; it is their vocation, 
in and through which they are offering up their lives to God. 
As the Wise Men bring their incense into the stable, they see 
Our Lady kneeling there, the pattern of virgin self-dedication, 
but the pattern also for all those who would dedicate themselves 
to God through the life of the home. 


And the myrrh that is used for embalming the dead is the 
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symbol of mortification, of self-sacrifice. Nobody, in these days 
especially, ought to enter upon the married state, ought to 
undertake the setting up of a Christian home, except in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. Men and women must be ready to 
become parents in order that they may make sacrifices—of leisure, 
of liberty, of worldly comfort—for the sake of the children they 
are to bring into the world. They sign away their individual 
liberty to enter upon a special kind of community life, that of 
the family. They accept fatherhood and motherhood with all 
its possibilities of tragedy, conforming themselves thereby to 
the service of a crucified Master. As the Wise Men bring their 
myrrh into the stable, they see Our Lord lying there, the Victim 
of a world’s salvation. Fasciculus myrrhae dilectus meus mihi; 
Herod is even now planning massacre, and there hangs over 
the very cradle of the Victim-Child the shadow of a Cross. 


Second Sunday after Epiphany (January 15th). 
Gospel (John ii. 1-11). 


It is not St. John’s way to underline the moral of a story 
quite as the other Evangelists do. When they have recorded 
an incident, we can usually say with some feeling of certainty : 
“This story was meant to teach us a lesson of faith—of 
perseverance—of humility ’’—and so on. St. John is less precise, 
more elusive ; he gives you the story with a profusion of detail, 
and leaves the interpreter free to single out what is its essential 
bearing. So here, you may treat the miracle at Cana of Galilee 
simply as a miracle, one of the great ‘“‘ nature-miracles ’’ which 
disprove the notion that Our Lord’s wonderful works depended 
on faith-healing. Or you may take it side by side with the 
miracle of the Loaves as an illustration of the Holy Eucharist— 
here you have the change of substance and accidents as well, 
just as you have the multiplication of the species in John vi. ; 
here the miracle is actually performed in the hands of the 
servants, as the other miracle is performed in the hands of 
the apostles, and so on. Or you may urge it as evidence of 
the essential difference between the Christian gospel and thai 
of Manicheism; Our Lord sanctifies marriage, sanctifies also 
the use of creatures, even those creatures which are easily liable 
to abuse. Or you may infer from it the special position of Our 
Lady under the new Covenant, as the Channel of all grace. 
Here it will be treated—in line with the Gospels for the two 
following Sundays—as illustrating the proper dispositions of the 
soul in prayer; and particularly patience. 

There is an interesting question of interpretation which is not 
commonly raised. The water-pots were very large, and if we 
are to suppose that all the water contained in all of them was 
miraculously changed, we have to suppose that no less than 120 
gallons of wine were produced ; “ satis ad inebriandos sexcentos 
homines ”’ says Maldonatus, who concludes that a large quantity 
was left over for the bridegroom’s subsequent use. Further, 
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Westcott claims, with some reason, that the words: ‘‘ Draw out 
now” in the Greek (antleite) must indicate the drawing of 
liquid from a well with a bucket, and cannot indicate the pouring 
out of liquid from a jar into a smaller receptacle. According 
to his reading of the story, the servants fill the six jars with 
water from the well, water which remains water; and it is 
only after that (‘‘ draw out NOW ’’) that they fill a seventh 
receptacle from the well, and find it full of wine. If it be 
allowable to follow this interpretation, the lesson of patience 
is very clearly indicated. You must do what you are told, and 
draw six times without achieving any result; only when you 
reach the perfect number seven are your efforts suddenly 
rewarded. Just so, in IV Kings, v. 14, Naaman the Syrian must 
wash seven times in the River Jordan, and it is only with the 
seventh immersion that his leprosy is cleansed. 


Be this as it may, there is no mistaking the lesson of patience 
which the story inculcates. When Our Lady appeals to her Son 
in the first instance, she does so in the spirit of the Magnificat, 
with no haste, no frantic appeal, no violence of protestation. 
‘They have no wine ’’—it is enough to say that; she will leave 
Him to respond as He will to the mere mention of a need, and 
in His own time. His reply seems meant, in part at least, to 
reinforce that consideration; ‘‘my hour is not yet come” is 
a phrase which has doubtless its mystical significance, and 
points forward to Calvary; but the sense in which it will have 
been immediately understood is “‘ it is not yet time for me to 
interfere.’?’ And she, in her turn, passes on the same message. 
‘*‘ Whatsoever he shall say to you, do it ’’—He has said nothing 
yet; you are not to ask questions, to importune Him with eager 
requests; you will wait till He speaks, and then you will be 
ready to obey. They take their directions wisely from the 
Mother of Good Counsel; and at last He speaks. ‘ Fill the 
water-pots with water.” Was that (they must have asked 
themselves) going to be much use? They will have felt what 
St. Peter felt when he said: ‘‘ Lord, we have toiled all night 
and caught nothing ’’; nevertheless, at Our Lord’s word, they 
will let down the water-pots. One after another they are filled, 
laboriously, from the bucket; and still the servants are no nearer 
their object; still they have nothing to give the guests that is 
worthy of the occasion. ‘ Draw out NOW ’’—at last the favour, 
so long delayed, is suddenly between their hands. 


It is not difficult to apply this lesson to the situation of any 
soul that tries, in whatever degree, to live an interior life. The 
wine originally provided for the guests—that will stand for the 
first fervours of our conversion, when all seems easy and 
propitious. But those fervours use themselves up, and we must 
fall back on a flat routine of observance; cold, it seems, and 
spiritless. differing from any real love of God or of religion as 
water does from wine. No matter, we are obeying His word; 
it is not for us to complain of the laborious process, the 
insignificant results. It is the touch of His transforming grace 
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that is needed, if our weak efforts are to achieve any degree 
of generosity. We must wait for His time; when that time 
comes, we shall find that He has kept the good wine till the last ; 
those first fervours we so treasured had not the depth, the 
fullness, the richness of the devotion which He has waited to 
inspire in us till now. 


Third Sunday after Epiphany (January 22nd). 
Gospel (Matt. viii. 1-18). 
The right dispositions for imperative prayer. 


It is interesting to notice, among the comparatively few records 
of miracle which the Evangelists have given us, how varied are 
the attitudes in which Our Lord’s suppliants approach Him. 
Sometimes they attach great value to His touch; ‘‘If I can 
only touch the hem of his garment,” ‘‘ Lay thy hand upon 
her and she shall live.’? Or at least they are anxious to secure 
His presence: ‘‘ Lord, come down before my son dies,’ “ If 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.’? Sometimes 
they hope to win attention by repeated cries for help: ‘‘ Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy on me,’ “ Jesus, Master, have mercy 
on us.”? Sometimes they put forward special titles to preferentia! 
treatment: ‘* He is worthy that thou shouldst do this for him, 
because he hath built us a synagogue,’ ‘‘ Look upon my son, 
because he is my only one.’’ Sometimes they expostulate, almost 
angrily: ‘‘ Master, doth it not concern thee that we perish?’’. 
‘‘T desired thy disciples to cast him out, and they could not.’’ 
Sometimes, with a truer instinct, they are content only to 
mention a need: ‘‘ They have no wine,” ‘‘ Lord, he whom thou 
lovest is sick.’”? In this Sunday’s Gospel, we have two records, 
in either of which the attitude of the suppliant is curiously 
individual. It will be easiest to take them quite separately. 


A. The leper at the foot of the mountain. 


No story could possibly be told. with greater economy of 
dialogue. Domine, si vis, potes me mundare. Volo; mundare. 
Eight words, and it is all over; no arguing, no rhetoric, no 
sentimental appeal. The prompt, you might almost say 
‘* business-like,’’ reply proves, surely, that Our Lord liked to 
be approached in that particular way. And, indeed, the more: 
you look at the leper’s formula of prayer, the more remarkable: 
does it appear. Disabled by his misfortune, he had not been 
privileged to mingle with the crowd that climbed the mountain 
and heard Our Lord preaching there. And yet, though he has 
heard nothing, the leper has caught, absolutely, the spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount. ‘‘ When you are praying, speak not 
much, as the heathens ; for they think that in their much speaking 
they shall be heard ’’—this anima naturaliter Christiana wil! 
confine himself to six words. ‘‘ Your Father knoweth that you 
have need of all these things ’—no cause, then, for elaborate 
pleading. ‘‘ Lord, if thou wilt ’—it is not enough to say 
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‘‘ Lord,” we must identify ourselves with His will. ‘ Thou 
canst make me clean ’’—God feeds the sparrows, and dresses 
the lilies of the field; He can provide. 


In six words, you have a formula of complete resignation, 
and complete confidence. Resignation first—if thou wilt; but 
perhaps God is not willing to grant the request. Perhaps He 
wants the leper to expiate his sins thus, or to win merit by 
his patience in suffering; perhaps he sees that if the leper were 
cured and went back to the world he would be exposed to some 
fatal temptation; perhaps He wants him to wait, so that God 
may be glorified by his deliverance upon some later occasion. 
And then, confidence. There is no doubt at all in the suppliant’s 
mind that Our Lord has the power to do what is asked of Him. 
And these two dispositions suffice, it is evident, for the perfect 
prayer. ‘ All things are possible to thee. . . . Not what I will, 
but what thou wilt.’”’ Many of us, when we have some object 
specially at heart, work ourselves up into a fever of supplication, 
as if by the violence of our own emotions we could force our 
will upon God. We employ elaborate formulas; we reason with 
Him, expostulate with Him. All that He does not forbid, but 
it is unnecessary. ‘‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst ’—the best 
prayer we can offer is to make that attitude of the soul our own. 


B. The Centurion and his servant. 


The centurion is explicitly held up to us as an example of 
unusual faith. His confidence in Our Lord’s power to heal is 
not greater than that of the leper, but it is manifested in a 
special way, which has its own theological value. 


There is, to be sure, a touching naiveté about the centurion’s 
point of view. ‘‘I also am one who is put in a position of 
authority ’?; he thinks of Our Lord in terms of his military 
experience, as a Superior Officer who has ministers, angels 
perhaps, to carry out His bidding; there is no need for Him, 
then, to be everywhere present Himself, He can sit at head- 
quarters and issue instruetions from there. He will not want 
to visit the servant’s bedside, just as the centurion himself 
would not trouble to superintend personally the digging of some 
minor entrenchment. But, with this very simple piece of 
analogy, the centurion has penetrated deeply into the economy 
of Providence. While others are flocking round Our Lord, 
anxious to touch Him, or entreating Him to divert His journey 
this way and that so as to bring healing to the sick, this man 
sees in Our Lord the accredited Emissary of Omnipotence, who 
has only to speak to be obeyed by the forces of life and death. 
The assurance given, he will go home with complete certainty 
that the servant has recovered. ‘‘ Blessed are they who have 
not seen, and yet have believed ’’; the centurion may stand for 
a type of triumphant faith. His is the faith which sees Our 
Lord at work as certainly in His Sacramental action as in His 
Incarnate Life; present on the altar—we still quote the words 
at every Mass—as certainly as He was present at Bethlehem 
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or on Calvary. Carry that faith into the sphere of the interior 
life, and it will be one which needs no reassurances—no sensible 
devotion, no felt answer to prayer, no consciousness of God’s 

nearness—to keep it firm; it will be a naked faith, such as all 
the great Saints have needed at some stage in the history of 
their aspiration after God. 


Utter confidence in God does not stop short at believing, with 
the leper, that God can heal us, help us, purify us, if He will. 
It goes further, and believes with the centurion that God has 
granted our prayers, even when there is no visible result to 
show for them. 


Fourth Sunday after Epiphany (January 29th). 
Gospel (Matthew viii. 23-27). 


The symbolism of this story is unmistakable. Ever since 
sea-faring began, voyaging by ship has been regarded as typical 
of any close association of human persons, such as identifies 
the fortunes of each one, for better or worse, with those of 
the rest. Colloquial speech proves it; it was as natural for 
Cicero to write to a friend ‘‘ in eadem es navi” as for us to 
say ‘‘ you are in the same boat.’’ Horace declares that he 
will not loose anchor in the same ship with an impious man ; 
and the sailors who are escorting Jonas assume, when the storm 
grows excessive, that they must be carrying a guilty man on 
board. On the other side, you have the story of Cesar when 
he started out from Durazzo to Brindisi and the captain wanted 
to put back because of a dangerous tide: ‘‘ Take courage, 
fellow,’’ he says, ‘‘ take courage and fear nothing; Cesar is 
your passenger and Cesar’s fortunes are your freight.”’ A sea 
voyage is thus a natural metaphor by which we describe the 
interdependence of human beings in a society. And if we believe, 
as the unanimous witness of the Fathers bids us believe, that 
Our Lord’s actions no less than His words were intended to 
have a mystical significance, surely He meant us to think, when 
we —" this history, of His Church under the similitude of 
a ship 


- He meant us to think so; His going to sleep was an act, not 
an accident. Just as He preferred to cross the lake by boat 
as a rule, although He had power to walk on the waves, so 
He willed to be subject to our human weaknesses, and to be 
refreshed by sleep. But sleep could not overcome Him against 
His will: He allowed it to overcome Him, in order to teach 
us the lesson of to-day’s Gospel. 


The ship was evidently St. Peter’s. After the healing of St. 
Peter’s mother-in-law, the crowds had thronged so closely about 
the place that to cross the lake was the only chance of solitude. 
“The ship’? would obviously be St. Peter’s ship, since the 
starting-point of the journey is St. Peter’s house. Here then 
as often, e.g., in the payment of the tribute-money, Our Lord 
identifies Himself in a special way with the chief of His apostles. 
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If we follow out the metaphor of the ship, the storm which 
overtakes it evidently symbolizes the labours, distractions and 
persecutions which the Church has to undergo. In these perilous 
times, at the beginning of a new year which may bring with 
it so much of hardship and of public calamity, we cannot do 
better than fall back on the prayer of Pope Leo XIII ‘‘ exeunte 
jam anno,’’ which compares the distresses of modern times to 
the storm on the Lake, and asks Our Lord’s help in the words: 
‘‘ Impera, quaesumus, qui solus potes, et ventis et mari.”’ 


Our Lord’s falling asleep on the ship reminds us of a bold 
metaphor which was familiar to Hebrew piety—the Sleep of God. 
‘* He watching over Israel slumbers not nor sleeps ’’; that was 
the normal confidence of the chosen people. But when their 
enemies triumphed, they cried to Him as if to awake Him: ‘‘ Up 
Lord, why sleepest thou? Awake, and be not absent from us 
for ever.’’ And when deliverance came, they used the same 
image, ‘‘ So the Lord awaked as one out of sleep.’’ Twice in 
the parables’ God is compared to a husbandman who sleeps. 
The meaning is, clearly, that at certain times in the world’s 
history God appears to be taking no notice, allows wickedness 
to flourish and religion to be oppressed, because it is part of 
His plan for our probation that He should not be always 
interfering violently to vindicate His own cause. He will put 
us on our mettle, test our loyalty, by such means. 


The rebuke He addresses to His disciples before stilling the 
storm is therefore addressed to all Christians at all times. If 
they had had faith, they would have known that the sea could 
have no power against the Master who had just proved Himself, 
by a number of miracles, superior to the forces of Nature. If 
we had faith, we should know that it is impossible for the 
forces of the world and of the devil to triumph, for long, over 
His Church, because He is with us; a greater than Cesar is 
our Passenger, and issues more weighty than Cesar’s fortunes 
are bound up with our voyaging. Neither persecutions without 
nor scandals within can shake our belief in the Catholic Church, 
once we really believe that Our Lord Himself is mystically 
identified with it for all time. The world’s troubles are not over 
yet; and in the months that are coming we shall perhaps be 
tempted to lose patience, to suggest frantic remedies, to listen 
to the voice of panic. But if we have faith, we shall know that 
He watches over us, even while He sleeps. 


It is well for us that we should be thus thrown, sometimes, 
on our own resources. Our Lord slept in the boat, while Peter 
watched ; Our Lord watched in the garden, while Peter slept. 
Is it not true that we Christians grow careless and slack when 
prosperity remains with us too long, and need tribulations to 


re-quicken us? God must sleep sometimes, or man will sleep 
instead. 


3 Mark iv. 27 and Matthew xiii. 25. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. LITURGY. 
By THE RIGHT Rev. BisHorp MYERS. 


Abbot Cabrol’s Books of the Latin Liturgy’ is quite an 
admirable introduction to the study of the Liturgy. It aims 
at being practical and elementary, at getting rid of the idea 
that ‘‘ the liturgy in general and liturgical books in particular, 
are the domain of specialists,’ whereas ‘‘ there are few books 
so full of interest or so nearly concerned with the religious and 
social history of Christianity as the missal and the breviary.”’ 
Definitions and classification occupy the first chapter: early 
liturgical compositions are dealt with in two chapters. Chapters 
IV—VII are devoted to the history of the formation of the 
liturgical books of the Roman Rite. The recent history of 
Missal, Breviary and Pontifical is summarized in Chapter VIII. 
A concluding chapter treats of ‘‘ Art in Liturgical Books.’’ 
The whole of the little book emphasizes the wealth, variety and 
extent of the Liturgical domain, and opens up an abundant 
literature which as yet has been studied only superficially and 
is almost unknown except to a few learned men and lovers of 
the liturgy. 


In the French collection ‘‘ La Priére et la Vie Liturgiques ”’ 
Pére Antoine de Sérent has published a volume: “‘ De la valeur 
éducative des Vépres’” which is substantially a translation, 
with commentary, of the Psalms and antiphons used on Sundays 
and the greater feasts of the Church. It is a plea for the 
restoration of Vespers in our Churches, by emphasizing the 
profound didactical value of that time-honoured form of litur- 
gical prayer. Ordinary Sunday and festal vespers in the course 
of a single year bring to the notice of the faithful some four 
hundred antiphons, twenty-three psalms, fourty-two hymns. 
Dogma, Moral, Spirituality, History, Poetry, all that is instruc- 
tive and charming is to be found in these liturgical compositions 
which belong chronologically to all ages from the most remote 
down to our own. An adapted translation into English would 
be most useful in fostering the introduction of Vespers into 
many of our Churches. 


Earlier in the year the same author published a pioneer work 
“‘La Spiritualité Chrétienne ’? in which he endeavours on the 
basis of the data to be found in the liturgical books to build 
up a synthetic statement of the principal points of Catholic 


1 Sands. 3s. 6d. 
2 Avignon: Aubanel. Editeur. 1932. 
3 Paris: Desclée De Brouwer. 
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spirituality. The meaning of the liturgy, its prayer-value, is 
primarily what is sought rather than excursions into the realms 
of archeology. There is a certain piquancy in the account given 
of not a little of post-reformation piety which seemed to ignore 
the official prayer-books of the Church as stepping stones to 
sanctity. Pére de Sérent takes his readers through the life of 
the Christian from Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy 
Eucharist to the Last Sacraments and Burial gleaning all that 
is best in the Church’s prayers and rites, explaining and 
illustrating where necessary. Doubtless it is the first of many 
similar books to come. 


Madame Montessori’s ‘‘ The Mass Explained to Children ’’ 
is delightfully clear and simple: a monument alike to the 
teacher’s skill and to the believer’s faith. The surroundings 
in which Mass is said, the objects necessary for the saying of 
Mass, the main outlines of the Mass are set out in such a way 
that when the child comes to Mass it will be free to follow 
fruitfully what is taking place at the Altar. The Child’s Missal 
should be a copy of the liturgical text, but printed and presented 
so as to facilitate its use by a child, and on that subject the 
author promises a volume. There is much in the Preface which 
will give food for thought: ‘‘ It is a commonplace experience 
to listen in Church to the rough and even abusive way children 
are admonished. Some lead files of children into church, rapping 
out orders to them like a corporal to a squad of new recruits : 
‘Kneel down! No, not like that, ALL TOGETHER!’ Or one sees 
a teacher actually taking the children by the shoulders and 
placing them one by one in the benches, just as if she were 
packing fruit into baskets. 


‘* Another obvious mistake is to teach them during the Mass. 
. . . Even at the Consecration, during those moments of silence 
and recollection, one hears the voice of the zealous teacher 
raised . . . droning out explanations, as though fulfilling a dry 
duty. The lesson over, a sharp ‘ Sit up!’ shoots all those young 
bodies upright again, and in those children—with the best 
intentions in the world—every spiritual influence is thus stifled.”’ 


Dom Justin McCann introduces to us an English translation 
of Dom Pierre de Puniet’s The Roman Pontifical: a History 
and Commentary’ as a work ‘‘ which combines both scholarly 
exposition and practical instruction.’? The Historical Intro- 
duction was published in French in 1930 and labours under 
the disadvantage of not having been corrected in the light of 
Michel Andrieu’s epoch-making Les Ordines Romani du Haut 
Moyen Age published in 1931. A more trifling mistake is 
reprinted on page 29 where we are told: ‘‘ The best and most 
complete as a series is Mabillon’s edition which includes fifteen 
Ordines of different periods.’”?’ This perpetuates the account in 
Késters. But a reference to Mabillon himself will show that 







4 Sheed & Ward. 4s. 
5 London: Longmans, os. 6d. net. pp. XX, 270. 
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he published under the heading of Ordines sixteen documents. 
The second part of de Puniet’s book is devoted to Confirmation 
and the rites and prayers for Ordination: the structure text 
of each ordination service being given in an historical context. 


Villien’s The History and Liturgy of the Sacraments® seeks 
to make known the rites used in the administration of the 
Sacraments, and their meaning, so as to stimulate the devotion 
of the faithful when they receive the Sacraments. Catechists 
and Priests alike will find them useful. 


The Gregorian University of Rome has published volumes two 
and three of Father J. M. Hanssens’ (S.J.) great work: 
Institutiones Liturgicae: de Ritibus Orientalibus. Both volumes 
are concerned with the Mass celebrated according to the various 
Eastern Rites. The author aims at producing a handbook which 
will give the sources necessary for the first-hand study of Eastern 
Liturgies so that students and lecturers, who may not have 
access to a well-stocked library, may be able to carry on this 
work. Documents which normally are only to be found in rare 
and costly volumes or periodicals are transcribed with their 
context. The ‘ rites’’ are considered alike in their substance 
and in their details. Each detail is considered apart and the 
present day use is indicated with the source of the indication, 
and then the historical use is worked out and again the sources 
are quoted according to the various rites. An appendix to the 
two volumes gives the very full indices and Latin translations 
of the quotations from Eastern languages. 


An example may make the author’s exhaustive method clearer. 
Chapter VII of Volume II treats of the Matter of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice: Article 1 is concerned with the Eucharistic bread : 
Section one on the material out of which the Eucharistic bread 
is made sets out the ‘actual practice obtaining to-day, then 
the history of past usage is given. Section two treats of azym 
and fermented bread: once again present usage is given and 
then the historical data are enumerated over some fourteen 
pages. Section three sets out the controversies which have arisen 
about the composition of the Eucharistic bread (i) between 
Byzantines and Latins; (ii) Byzantines and Armenians; (iii) 
Byzantines and Syrian Jacobites; (iv) Armenians and Syrian 
Jacobites ; (v) Syrian Jacobites and Copts ; (vi) Copts, Armenians, 
Melchites and Nestorians—in every instance the sources are given. 
A special appendix is devoted to the fermentum sacrum of the 
Chaldean Nestorians and its history is set out. Section four 
deals with the form and shape of the Eucharistic bread ; Section 
five: the name of the bread; Section six: on the number of 
‘breads ’’ used at the present day, and in the past; in the 
Greek Churches, in the Russian Churches, in the Syrian and 
Egyptian Churches. Section seven treats of the consecration 
of the particles and the history is worked out. Section eight 
elaborates the preparation of the Eucharistic bread in present 


6 Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1032. 8s. 6d. pp. x, 374. 
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usage and then in the historical past. A similarly elaborate 
treatment is devoted to the Eucharistic wine. It will be seen 
from this brief analysis that Father Hanssen’s work is a real 
encyclopedia of information on all matters connected with 
Eastern Liturgy.’ 


Petrani’s De Relatione Juridica inter diversos ritus in Ecclesia 
Catholica, published by Marietti,® deserves at least a passing 
mention as a clear statement of the Church’s legislation and 
a record of the difficulties with which the problem is beset. 


Students of Liturgy are not likely to overlook the recently 
published handsome volume Liturgy and Worship: a companion 
to the Prayer-books of the Anglican Communion, edited by W. K. 
Lowther Clarke, D.D.° It contains much valuable information 
which it would be difficult to find elsewhere in such convenient 
form. The work is a publication of the Literature Committee 
of the English Church Union. 


If. 





ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE R&v. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


In Saint John of the Cross! we possess a beautiful English 
translation of the authoritative French life, written by Fr. 
Bruno 4 Jesu-Maria and various collaborators. Its magisterial 
character has been assured by the care bestowed on the collecting 
and sifting of material and by the sound methods of critical 
biography followed in its composition. It is not easy for the 
members of a religious Order to be impartial when writing of 
their family heroes ; but the present work is honourably impartial. 
And it is, unlike many so-called lives, genuine biography. St. 
John of the Cross is always kept in the central position, and 
the history moves round him; and for all his intense super- 
naturalness he lives as a human figure in these pages. And what 
a paragon of a man! So unclouded in his vision of the goal 
of union, and so utterly courageous in climbing directly towards 
it, and yet so wise, prudent and understanding in his guidance 
of others, ‘‘ free as the Spirit of God is free.”’ 


From a life such as this we see God’s formative process at 
work, fashioning one of His perfect sons. We see the spirit 
of Carmel displayed as a life, that others may know how they 
should live it. Thus St. John helps us to understand his own 
works; he is their living commentary. He lived the sheer 
renunciation which he so powerfully and so insistently demands. 
But his renunciation bears none of the extravagances that some 


7 Vol. Il, Rome, 1930, pp. xl, 514, 25 lire; Vol. III, Rome, 1932, pp. xvi, 
656, 35 lire; Appendix Vol. to II and III, Rome, 1932, pp. 120, § lire. 


8 Six lire, pp. 108. 
9S.P.C.K. pp. 868. 15s. 


1 Saint John of the Cross, by Fr. Bruno, O.D.C., edited by Fr. Benedict 
Zimmerman, O.D.C. (pp. xxxii, 495. Sheed & Ward, 18s. net.) 
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would find in it as described; it is not negation, emptiness, 
gloom, something completely inhuman. Rather it is the indis- 
pensable means for fallen man to attain Divine union; it is 
merely the sound logical application of the dogma that Christ 
is our way; and that by following the Crucified we go to the 
Father. ‘* Carmel’s saint,’ says Fr. Bruno, ‘ united in himself 
the ecstatic light of Divine Wisdom and the shattering folly 
of Christ despised.’’ And such renunciation is the secret of 
supernatural activity for souls; when the soul becomes as 
nothing, omnipotent Love takes supreme control: ‘ for just as 
the disintegrated atom, disintegrating, releases enormous 
physical forces, so in the super-human world the soul, pierced 
through by love, and radiating at the highest pitch of spiritual 
concentration, releases pure divine energies.’”? 


This life of St. John makes a distinct advance on previous 
lives in that it incorporates the evidence discovered in Rome 
some twenty years ago by Fr. Zimmerman on the hitherto 
unsolved problem of the persecution of the Discalced Carmelites 
by the Calced. It also includes fresh material from the archives 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and from other sources. 
The documentation throughout has been so thorough-going that 
Fr. Bruno’s work may be regarded as the final word on the 
major matters of St. John’s career. 


When a new edition is called for, some minor changes will, 
however, be introduced from the second French edition of the 
Life, now in the press. One such change will concern the 
influence of Moorish mysticism on St. John. This improvement 
is necessitated by an article of Sr. Asin Palacios in the Htudes 
Carmélitaines of last April,’ discussing a remarkably pure 
mystical doctrine taught a century and a half before St. John 
by Ibn ‘Abbid of Ronda and well-known among the many 
Moorish colonies of Spain in St. John’s day. The coincidences 
between Ibn ‘Abbad’s teaching and that of St. John are many 
and -striking. To explain them, Sr. Asin Palacios advances 
the hypothesis of literary transmission. ‘‘ Elle laisse d’ailleurs. 
cette hypothése, toujours saine et sauve, l’explication du fait 
mystique transcendant et surnaturel en soi-méme, sous l’écorce 
de son expression verbale. Déja Groult a dit judicieusement 
& propos d’un probléme analogue a celui qui nous occupe que, 
quoique les grands mystiques aient écrit leurs ceuvres par 
inspiration divine, ceci n’empéche pas qu’ils aient eu en méme 
temps des modéles littéraires. Méme, les auteurs humains des 
livres de la sainte Ecriture, inspirés par lEsprit-Saint, 
écrivirent selon le ‘ mode humain,’ et ce n’est donc pas contraire 
& Vorthodoxie que de chercher et découvrir, sous les formes 
d’expression, une part considérable de réminiscences provenant 
de sources littéraires, ainsi que des formes d’expression, idées 
ou images, qui dépendent de leur tempérament psychologique 


2M. J. Maritain, in his powerful essay, introducing the Life. 
3Un Précurseur Hispano-Musulman de Saint Jean de la Croix. 
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personnel. . . Il s’agirait donc, si ’hypothése de la transmission 
littéraire se confirmait, d’un cas nullement anormal de restitution 
culturelle: une pensée évangélique et paulinienne, greffée sur 
VIslam durant le Moyen 4ge, aurait acquis, dans ce milieu, 
un développement si riche de nuances idéologiques nouvelles, 
et une telle opulence de formes et d’expressions inusitées que, 
transportés sur le sol @’Espagne, nos mystiques du XVIe siécle 
n’auraient pas dédaigné de les recueillir dans leurs cuvres.”’ 


The Life of St. John of the Cross is beautifully illustrated, 
and the get-up of the volume does credit to the publishers. 


Abbot Columba Marmion‘ is not so well translated as the 
preceding biography. The translator has not caught the flavour 
of literary English. Nor is it as good a life. The biographer, 
an intimate disciple of the Abbot’s, is concerned throughout to 
make the most of his case rather than to present a strictly 
objective study. None the less, it is a fascinating biography, 
and when all allowance is made for over-emphasis of his qualities, 
Abbot Marmion still remains a wonderful soul. The life deals 
mainly with his inner history, of which it gives a most detailed 
and extensively documented account. The result is that one 
realizes how closely linked are the Abbot’s published writings 
with his own inner life; for all their impersonal character, they 
are autobiographical, the history of his own soul, laid bare for 
the instruction and the assistance of others.’ And it is because 
of this intimate and genuine connection between what he taught 
and what he lived that his works have been welcomed and 
understood by tens of thousands of all grades and conditions. 
Abbot Marmion somehow embodies the spiritual genius of our age. 
He is very modern because he is so ancient and so traditional, 
because he understood so well, according to the mind of St. 
Paul, St. Benedict and St. Thomas, the central position of 
Christ as the source of all our supernatural life. Priests will 
glean two great lessons from Abbot Marmion: as professors 
and students of theology, to make their theology devotional and 
their piety dogmatic; and as directors of souls, not to be 
domineering, not to impose themselves on others, not to be tied 
to a system, but to be wide in sympathy, free, humbly anxious 
to discover the leading of the Holy Spirit. 

Saint Vincent de Paul, A Guide for Priests® is also a trans- 
lation from the French, and again not very good English. It 
is one of a trilogy, the other two dealing with St. Vincent. 
Master of Prayer, and with St. Vincent as a Director of 
Conscience. The author of the trilogy is well known in France 
as a psychologist and spiritual director. The present volume 





4 Abbot Columba Marmion, a Master of the Shiritual Life, by Dom 
Raymund Thibaut. (pp, xiv., 488. Sands & Co., 155.) 

5 Abbot Marmion did not write these works himself. They were put together 
by one of his monks, who was familiar with his doctrine and manner, from 
notes, carefully taken, of his conferences (p. 376). 


6 Translated from the French of Abbé Arnaud d’Angel by Rev. Joseph 
Leonard, C.M. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 6s.) 
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deals with the main labours and phases of the priest’s life, and 
though not even in value throughout, contains a great deal of 
very wise advice, especially where it treats of preaching, 
direction, education and the priest’s relations with his fellow 
priests. Certain ideas cling to the memory as particularly 
excellent. Thus the preacher is urged to take Our Lord as a 
model and so achieve simplicity, directness and reality. Again: 
‘¢ Well assimilated knowledge of sound pedagogical works is 
a marvellous help in the guidance of souls.”’ Or: ‘‘ Iconography, 
art, literature and music are ali aids to the association of the 
great facts and dogmas of Christianity with the most beautiful 
and attractive mental pictures.’? Lastly: ‘‘ Would not the 
Rector of a fine parish, who chanced to be a good spiritual 
director, take an interest in his curate’s methods of guiding 
souls, would he not, from time to time, give him a few words 
of advice, if he looked at direction solely from the spiritual 
point of view, if he took more thought of the action of the 
Saviour on souls than of his own influence? Surely a parish 
priest who would not do so thinks oftener of himself than of 
Jesus, the only true spiritual guide.”’ 


St. Francis and the Blessed Eucharist’ is a short book, with 
illustrations, setting forth the devotion of St. Francis of Assisi 
to the Blessed Sacrament. It is a useful addition to the wealth 
of literature dealing with St. Francis. 


A recent French Eucharistic book is ‘“ Soyez des Hosties.’”* 
It is a collection of conferences for a Retreat of three full days. 
The conferences have been delivered, we are told, at least a 
dozen times to groups of young women, three thousand in all. 
They present our Blessed Lord in the Holy Eucharist, under 
all the aspects of the Eucharist, as a model of perfect love, 
manifesting itself in sacrifice and in self-dedication to the good 
of others. The book is at once doctrinal and practical. As 
a special feature, it indicates a method of linking the mysteries 
of the Rosary (‘‘ the practice of our grandmothers ’’) with the 
hearing of Mass and the reception of Holy Communion. The 
book does not deal, as its title might lead one to suspect, with 
the exalted victim state, to which some generous souls have been 
called, but with the state of self-oblation to which all are 
invited in the universal call to perfection. 


Au Coeur de Jésus Agonisant Notre Coeur Compatissant,? now 
in its fifth edition, is a series of twelve meditations for the 
Holy Hour. The meditations follow a logical order; they 
constitute, in fact, a little ‘“‘summa’”’ of the main questions 
of theology, dealing with the Incarnation and the Redemption. 


The dominant motives are reparation, expiation and consolation 
to the Sacred Heart. 


A four-part daily meditation book for priests, translated (with 






7 By Father Augustine, O.M.Cap. (Sands & Co., 2s. 6d.) 
8 By PAbbé J. Raimond. (Paris: Téqui, 6 fr.) 
9 By Mer. J. Dargaud. (Téqui, 8 fr.) 
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adaptations) from the German, has been recently published in 
Chicago.” Matter and style are occasionally odd, but the 
meditations are wise and solid. They deal with the life of Our 
Lord, each meditation being based on a Gospel text; and they 
abound in quotations from Sacred Scripture and the Fathers. 
Pusillum is certainly calculated to help those who will use :t 
to fervent meditation. 


Fr. Brodie Brosnan’s new book, What is meant by Piety?" is 
by no means an easy book to read. It is solid thinking, that 
can only be digested in small doses. But, if taken piecemeal 
and carefully pondered over, it will be found on tlhe whele 
excellent. The author is an ardent Thomist and a devoted 
student of St. John of the Cross. He discusses every aspect 
of piety—piety in God first of all, as the model and source of 
all piety, and then natural, supernatural and mystic piety in 
the creature. The early part of the book is not equal in merit 
to the later; there is in it over-compression of very profound 
theology and the reader does not get a clear idea of the inner 
life of the Blessed Trinity. The whole book, too, would gain 
in value if the consecutive thought themes came out more clearly 
and if the harmonies of style were more carefully composed. 


Fr. McGillivray’s Life of Our Lord,” for Catholic schools, 
gives the Gospel narrative in simple language suited to children. 
It is an excellent little book, and will help on the work of 
spreading the knowledge and love of Our Lord among the young. 


III. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. Lewis Wart, S.J., B.Sc.(Econ.). 





The eagerly awaited commentary on Quadragesimo Anno, by 
Father Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., has now been published 
by the Katholische Tat-Verlag of Cologne. It contains about 
250 closely printed pages, but the type is so clear that the eye 
is not at all inconvenienced by the amount of matter contained 
in each page. Father von Nell-Breuning’s style is often found 
somewhat difficult, but in this commentary he has succeeded 
on the whole in making his thought clear to the ordinary reader. 
One would have liked a more concrete discussion of the ordines 
(translated ‘‘ vocational groups ”’ in the English version of the 
encyclical), and, indeed, here and there the author shows a 
tendency to embark upon rather abstract quasi-metaphysical 
discussions which are more congenial to the German mind than 
to the English. But there can be no question that his book 
is of the first importance for an adequate grasp of the teaching 
and implications of Quadragesimo Anno. 


10 Pusillum, by Fr. Athanasius, O.F.M. 
#1 1s. 6d. the set.) 


11 Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 5s. 
12 Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1s. 6d. 


(Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 
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Those who prefer a shorter commentary may choose between 
Father Gustav Gundlach’s Papst Pius XI zur heutigen Wirt- 
schafts- wnd Gesellschaftsnot,' a large pamphlet of fifty-four 
pages, and La Doctrine sociale de ’Eglise, by the veteran Belgian 
sociologist, Father G.-C. Rutten, O.P.,? a very handy little book 
of some 380 pages which merits the heartiest commendation. 
It should be added that the Action Populaire has now published 
another French edition of the encyclical with footnotes, much 


more useful than its earlier edition. Its price is but 5 francs.’ 


A wider discussion of Catholic social and political principles, 
going beyond the limits of Quadragesimo Anno, though taking 
all necessary account of that encyclical, is contained in a book 
published by Gill & Son of Dublin, entitled The Framework 
of a Christian State,‘ by Father E. Cahill, S.J. This might 
be called a compendium of Catholic Sociology, and will be 
welcomed not only by the laity but aiso by ecclesiastical students. 
From the other side of the Atlantic comes 7'he Unemployment 
Problem, by Thurber M. Smith, 8.J., L1.B., Ph.D.6 The author 
is not content to confine himself to generalities, but embarks 
on a thorough investigation of the problem and its causes. In 
his examination of proposed remedies for unemployment, he 
stresses the importance of the co-operative movement. It would 
be hard to find a better general introduction to the problem 
of unemployment, for Father Smith neglects neither the essential 
groundwork of fact nor the moral issues at stake. 


Great interest has been aroused even in circles not usually 
in touch with our social literature by a book published a few 
months ago by Sheed & Ward, Bolshevism: Theory and Practice,® 
translated by E. I. Watkin from the German of Waldemar 
Gurian. It is not too much to say that in this work we have 
the most profound examination of the Bolshevist view of life 
in its main aspects that exists in English, and the publishers 
and translator are to be congratulated on their enterprise in 
putting Dr. Gurian’s book at the disposal of our countrymen. 
He rightly emphasizes the fact that it is useless to attack 
Bolshevism on merely opportunist grounds, or from the stand- 
point of the hand-to-mouth policies which characterize so many 
governments to-day. Bolshevism is more than a policy; it is 
a philosophy, claiming to represent unchangeable principles. It 
is fruitless to point to its failures, which indeed it is the first 
to admit; for its exponents reply that as yet the Bolshevist 
system is in its infancy, and, in any case, what about the failures 
of Capitalism? To refute Bolshevism effectively, we must 
understand its philosophy, not only in the abstract but also 


1 Berlin: Germania Press. 

2Les Editions du Cerf, Juvisy, Seine-et-Oise. Paper, 16 fr. Cloth, 20 fr. 
3 Editions Spes, 17, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

415s. net. 

5 Milwaukee : The Bruce Publishing Company, 2 dollars. 

6 10s, 6d. net. 
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in its historical setting. Therefore, Dr. Gurian begins with 
a description of the old imperialist Russia, and of the 
‘‘ revolutionary situation ’’ which !ed to the overthrow of the 
Provisional Government and the establishment of the Lenin- 
Trotsky régime. He proceeds to give an account of the economic 
and social policy of the’ new rulers of Russia, and portrays 
war-communism, the New Economic Policy of Lenin (which he 
holds in no way signified the abandonment of the full policy 
of communism, but was intended to be only a pause fo enable 
the nation to take breath), and the reaction under Stalin which 
is known as the Five Year Plan, meant to achieve the super- 
industrialization of Russia. He is very cautious in his verdict 
on the probable success of the Plan, but points to the inherent 
contradiction of trying to compel initiative in the luxuriant 
bureaucracy which the Plan has created. The struggle against 
bureaucracy has produced more bureaucracy, he shrewdly 
remarks. Subsequent chapters describe the Party and its 
leaders, and the creed of Bolshevism, which claims, of course, 
to be the only authentic version of Marxism as against the 
claims of the social-democrats to be genuine Marxists, and which 
can be summed up in the words “ dialectical materialism,” a 
pregnant phrase which itself requires a book to explain it 
properly. ‘In all its activities Bolshevism is the midwife of 
an order that must inevitably come to birth,’’ an order which 
is Godless and essentially anti-religious. Whatever the evils of 
modern bourgeois society (and they are not to be denied), at 
least the Church can still carry on her work without excessive 
difficulty; but under Bolshevism her mission is made as 
impossible as force can make it. Nor is this something 
accidental; it is essential to the whole Bolshevist view of life. 
The importance of bringing this home to every Christian is 
evident, as is also the necessity of meeting the Bolshevist 
challenge to Capitalism as we know it with a positive programme 
of reform. To help us in this urgent task Dr. Gurian’s book 
is of the greatest value. As a supplement to it may be 
recommended The Social Rights of Our Divine Lord Jesus Christ 
the King, adapted by Dr. Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp., from the French 
of Fr. A. Philippe, C.SS.R.,’ containing copious extracts from 
papal encyclicals. 

An event of real importance for economists and historians has 
been the recent publication of the second volume of An Economic 
History of Modern Britain, by J. H. Clapham.* The first 
volume, which was published in 1926, covered the early railway 
age, 1820—1850; the new volume, the sub-title of which is “‘ Free 
Trade and Steel,’? carries the story on to 1886. It gives an 
account of every branch of our industrial, commercial and 
financial organization during those thirty years, and, particularly 
in the last three chapters, the survey is extended to broader 
social phenomena—to industrial legislation, poor law, wages and 


7 Browne and Nolan. 3s. 6d. net. 
8 Cambridge University Press. 25s. net. 
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hours of labour, unemployment, housing, friendly societies, 
and more also. Agriculture has a chapter to itself. It is safe 
to say that it will be a long time before this history will be 
superseded. One is left with the impression that the period 
it describes is transitional from early individualistic capitalism 
to the capitalism of limited-liability companies, collective 
bargaining, trustification and financial dependence on the banks 
which we know to-day. Professor Clapham is very sparing of 
generalizations, and it still remains for someone, working on 
the facts collected in this history, to describe for us the general 
lines of our social and economic evolution during the last 
century with greater accuracy than has hitherto been possible. 
Perhaps in the future editions which will certainly be called 
for the author will provide a list of the books quoted in his 
many footnotes. It is tiresome to have to search page after 
page for the title of books which, after their first mention, are 
referred to as “‘ op cit.’’ 


Whether one agrees with the social and political views of 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole or not, one cannot but admire the inexhaustible 
energy and ability with which he presents those views to the 
public. His literary output, even if we exclude his excellent 
detective stories, is enormous. Nor is it mere facile denun- 
ciation of the capitalist order, making no demands upon the 
author save for rhetoric and a lively imagination. As Reader 
in Economics in the University of Oxford, Mr. Cole is equipped 
with a thorough knowledge of economic theory and history ; but, 
unlike so many economists, he has never been submerged in 
the sea of other people’s ideas. He has retained his critical 
faculty intact, if we except from its operation the possibility 
of a socialist system, and perhaps even about that he may have 
more doubts than he allows to appear in his writings. The 
Intelligent Man’s Guide through World Chaos (a clumsy title 
for which no doubt Mr. G. B. Shaw is to blame), which has 
been recently published by Victor Gollancz, contains 680 pages 
and costs the amazing price of 5s. net. It is a sort of 
encyclopedia of economics and finance, covering a wide field 
and taking full account of modern distresses. In so far as it 
is descriptive of economic technique, it can be highly recom- 
mended, but, of course, Mr. Cole’s socialist sympathies appear 
in several chapters, and his account of the Russian experiment 
is very rosy. He certainly gives the impression of believing 
that the State (which, after all, means in this context only a 
group of politicians and civil servants) can solve problems which 
baffle economists and industrialists; and he ignores those ethical 
and religious issues which, to many intelligent men, are of 


supreme importance, and are certainly raised by actual communist 
and socialist programmes. 


The most exasperating social organization at present in 
England is Conrad Noel’s Catholic Crusade, which is neither 
Catholic nor a crusade, but which has ‘“‘a highly distinctive 
Christology, and a political outlook often difficult to distinguish 

¥ 
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from that of the Third International.”? This judgment, certainly 
not an over-statement, is expressed by Mr. Maurice Reckitt in 
his recently published Faith and Society. One could wish he 
had expressed himself more vigorously on this point, for his 
own attitude is very different from that of the so-called 
‘* Crusade.’? His historical sketch of the development of social 
thought amongst non-Catholic denominations in England will 
be read with as much interest as his appreciative account of 
the Catholic Social Guild and the Catholic Workers’ College. 
Mr. Reckitt, who writes ‘‘as a rank-and-file member of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement in the Church of England,’ is fully 
conscious of the vital importance of religion, and his social 
views in many ways coincide with the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. Unfortunately lack of space prevents an adequate 
discussion of them here. For the same reason it is impossible 
to do more than mention two other books, the importance of 
which is out of all proportion to this brief notice of them. 
The first is The Whitley Councils’ Scheme,” in which Mr. J. B. 
Seymour examines the history of Joint Industrial Councils and 
their future ; the second is Professor Lionel Robbins’s The Nature 
and Significance of Economic Science," which no serious student 
of economics can afford to neglect. 


9iLongmans. 15s. net. 
1 P. S. King & Sons. 12s. net. 
11 Macmillan. 7s, 6d. met. 
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MORAL CASES 


PAPAL DISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. 


The English translation of Cardinal Gasparri’s Catechism 
contains the following text in a note on page 193: ‘‘ (c) In the 
case of a marriage contracted between a believer and an 
unbeliever with a dispensation from the impediment arising from 
‘disparity of worship’ (in other words between a baptized and 
an unbaptized person), then: (i) such a marriage is not dissolved 
by the Pauline Privilege; but (ii) if not consummated it can 
be dissolved by solemn religious profession and by a dispensation 
granted by the Apostolic See; (iii) if consummated it can be 
dissolved by a Papal dispensation.’”’ How is the statement 
under (iii) harmonized with Canon 1118S and Can. 1120, §2?7 
(Salfordensis). 


REPLY. 


Canon 1120, §2 is not contradicted by the above text: ‘‘ Hoc 
privilegium non obtinet in matrimonio inter partem baptizatam 
et partem non baptizatam cum dispensatione ab impedimento 
disparitatis cultus.’’ The law states that the Pauline Privilege 
cannot be applied in this case, but the Catechism text refers to 
Papal dissolution. The Pauline Privilege usually requires no 
special intervention of the Pope and is capable of the widest 
interpretation, whereas a Papal dissolution is a very special 
act of the Sovereign Pontiff, and the circumstances and reasons 
are carefully weighed before it is granted. It is true that, 
from the point of view of the persons seeking a dissolution, in 
order to contract a fresh union, it is a purely academic point 
whether the first marriage is dissolved by the Pope, or by their 
subsequent marriage, after complying with the conditions of 
the Pauline Privilege. Nevertheless, there is no contradiction 
between the Canon and the Catechism on this point. 


Can. 1118 states: ‘‘ Matrimonium validum ratum et consum- 
matum nulla humana potestate nullaque de causa praeterquam 
morte, dissolvi potest.’? The important word here is “ ratum ”’ 
which is defined in Canon 1015: ‘‘ Matrimonium baptizatorum 
validum dicitur ratum....’’ It is explained by De Smet: 
‘“‘Ratum dicitur matrimonium, seu firmum, quod valide et 
sacramentaliter est initum inter duos baptizatos, vel initum 
inter infideles et post utriusque Baptisma sacramentum effectum, 
vel etiam, probabiliter saltem, quod est cum dispensatione 
celebratum inter partem fidelem et partem infidelem. .. .’” 
The phrase I have given in italics provides the clue to the 
problem we have to discuss, for the word ‘‘ probabiliter ”’ 
indicates that, at the time the words were written, at least. 


1 De Matrimonio, 1920, § 157. 
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it was a matter of dispute whether a marriage of this kind 
could rightly be described as ‘“‘ ratum.”’ If it is not “ ratum ”’ 
it is not absolutely indissoluble. 


To perceive exactly the point at issue, it is necessary to consider 
another type of marriage which is rather akin to the one we 
are discussing. The Catechism note under (B) (ii) really includes 
this other type: ‘‘ A marriage between unbelievers . . . if only 
one party has been baptized is dissolved (a) ipso jure in favour 
of the faith through the Pauline Privilege ... also (b) by 
dispensation granted by the Apostolic See for such a dissolution, 
if the believing party seeks it.’? It must be remembered that, 
before the Code, the impediment ‘‘ disparitas cultus ” applied 
to the marriages of all baptized persons with the unbaptized, 
but since the Code it affects only the marriages of Catholics with 
the unbaptized.? Before the Code, therefore, it was not necessary 
to discuss, except as a canonical theory, the possible dissolution 
of a marriage between a baptized non-Catholic and an unbaptized 
person. The marriage was invalid and merely needed a process 
for obtaining a decree of nullity. But, after the Code, it became 
a practical matter of some importance. Some authors, relying 
on the terms of Canon 1119, held that these marriages if 
consummated were indissoluble.2 Others held that they could 
be dissolved by the Sovereign Pontiff.‘ The discussion was only 
partly closed when it became known that Pius XI had actually 
dissolved a marriage of this kind, November 5th, 1924. It 
first appeared in the (American) Ecclesiastical Review, 1925, 
p. 188; it was reprinted and discussed in various other —. 
and became generally known as the Causa Helensis. G.G.M 
non-baptized person, contracted marriage on September 30th, 
1919, with I’.E.G., a baptized non-Catholic; G.G.M. was civilly 
divorced from his wife and wished to become a Catholic and 
marry a Catholic woman. The essential words of the decree 
of the Holy Office are: ‘“‘ Quapropter supplicat Sanctitati 
Tuae ut a concedatur super vinculo naturali primi 
matrimonii. . . . Generales Inquisitores decreverunt: ‘ Consul- 
endum SSmo ‘pro gratia dissolutionis vinculi naturalis primi 
matrimonii contracti a G.G.M. cum F.E.G. in favorem fidei.’ ”’ 


Another case of a similar character is mentioned in L’Ami du 
Clergé, 1925, p. 409. 


The discussion was not closed entirely because it was not too 
clear, from the wording of the decree, whether the act was a 
Papal extensive interpretation of the ’ Pauline Privilege, or a 
Papal dissolution strictly so called. The authors discussed 
the point in reference to the extensions of the Pauline Privilege 
mentioned in Canon 1125.6 I think there can now be no doubt 


2Can. 1070, §1. 

3De Smet, Ephemerides Theologica Lovanienses, 1924, p. 568. 

4 Arendt, idid., p. 183. 

5e.g., Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1925, vol. XXVI, pp. 406 and 512. 
6 Cf. Cappello, De Matrimonio, §789 seq. 
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that the act is a Papal dissolution, commonly applied, indeed, 
to cases which are connected with the Pauline Privilege, as in 
Canon 1125, but which can be applied, and has been applied 
to the Causa Helensis, in circumstances which do not permit 
the use of the Pauline Privilege (Wernz-Vidal, V, §637). What 
is the ultimate principle on which this Papal power rests? It 
is simply that a valid marriage between a baptized and an 
unbaptized person is not a sacrament, not a matrimonium ratum, 
but merely legitimum. The sacramental character of such 
marriages has always been a matter of discussion amongst 
theologians, the majority holding that they are not sacraments.’ 
Hence, it is apparent that the dissolution granted in the Causa 
Helensis leaves absolutely intact the great dogmatic principle 
of Canon 1118. 


We are now in a position to discuss the text of the Catechism. 
Even after the Causa Helensis, and the discussions to which 
it gave rise, many held that the Papal power could not be used 
in marriages validly contracted with a dispensation from the 
impediment of ‘‘ disparitas cultus.”’ A fortiori this was the 
position of those who, before the Causa Helensis, denied that 
a marriage of this kind was dissoluble. Thus De Smet: 
‘‘ Caeterum non magis ratum est matrimonium cum dispensatione 
initum inter partem non baptizatam et partem catholicam, et 
tamen ab omnibus docetur hocce matrimonium, post consum- 
mationem, non esse dissolutioni obnoxium.’’® But a maturer 
consideration of the whole subject leads one to the logical 
conclusion that even these marriages are not absolutely 
indissoluble. A marriage between a baptized and an unbaptized 
person is not a sacrament, for intrinsic reasons which may be 
studied in the authors who deal with the point. If it is not 
a sacrament, no ecclesiastical dispensation from “ disparitas 
cultus ” can possibly make it a sacrament. The Christian who 
receives a dispensation can contract a valid marriage with a 
non-Christian, but it is matrimonium legitimum not matrimonium 
ratum. This necessary and obvious deduction is expressly drawn 
by Cappello in Periodica, 1930, p. 89, who also notes ‘‘ Doctores 
generatim silent de hoc casu.”’ 


Whether this power has actually been used is another question. 
I know of no published instance. The Pope would naturally, 
I suppose, be loth to dissolve a marriage which the Church has 
sanctioned by granting a dispensation. But he has the power 
and we have to reflect a long time before asserting that the 
power has never been used, nor ever will be. It is precisely 
because the ratified and consummated marriage of two Christians 
is indissoluble by the law of Christ, that the Church is prepared, 
for proportionately grave reasons, to sanction the dissolution of 
those unions which fall short of this definition. 


Finally, the text of the Catechism presents a further point 


7 Billot, De Sacramentis, Thesis xxxviii, p. 381; De Smet, of. cit. §170. 
S27 .L.; toe,6%., Dp. $6. 
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,es consideration. In turning to verify the original of (c). iii 
in ihe English version, I found that the Latin text of 1930, 
third edition, did not contain the phrase, but only (c) i and ii. 
Consulting an earlier edition of the same year, 1930, presumably 
the first edition, I found that the substance of iii (English version) 
was contained within the Latin text of ii (Latin original). It 
is as follows: ‘‘ Initum inter partem fidelem et partem infidelem 
cum dispensatione ab impedimento disparitatis cultus: (1) Matri- 
monium non dissolvitur per privilegium paolinum. (2) Sed solvi 
potest per dispensationem a Sede Apostolica concessam, parte 
fideli rogante, sive matrimonium consummatum fuerit, sive non.”’ 
It would appear, therefore, that the English version was trans- 
lated from a text which slightly differed from both the editions 
I have been able to consult, but substantially that of the first 
edition. What conclusion, if any, can be drawn from the 
omission in the third edition of the statement we have been 
discussing? It is absolutely inconceivable that the Eminent 
Canonist, Cardinal Gasparri, committed himself to a statement 
in the first edition that was subsequently found to be untenable. 
The only conclusion is that the phrase was omitted because it 
was judged to be a minute and intricate canonical question which 
was, perhaps, hardly suitable for inclusion in a Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine. 
KE. J. M. 


THE ‘‘ THIRD ”? PROMISE IN MIXED MARRIAGES. 


In more than one diocese in this country the formula granting 
a dispensation states that a ‘‘ triplex cautio ’’ is required under 
pain of the instrument being invalid. How does this harmonize 
with Can. 1061, §1, 2 which requires merely a ‘‘ duplex cautio,”’ 
and with Can. 1039, §2 which declares that the Holy See alone 
can add an invalidating clause? (C. P. W.) 


REPLY. 


The common law of the Church, previous to the Code, required 
a three-fold undertaking from the parties of a mixed marriage : 
a promise from both parties to bring up all the children in the 
Catholic religion, a promise from the non-Catholic to allow the 
Catholic free exercise of religion, and a promise from the Catholic 
to secure, as far as possible, the conversion of the non-Catholic. 
These three are mentioned in the instruction of the Holy Office, 
December 12th, 1888,' and in some of the other documents cited 
in the footnotes to this Canon. They are mentioned expressly 
for England in an instruction from Propaganda, March 25th, 
1868,2, and insisted upon in our First Provincial Council 
Decretum XIII. With the passing of time the common law 


1 Gasparri, Fontes, IV, p. 442. 
2Decreta IV, Conc. Prov., p. 315; Guy, Eng. Tr., p. 61. 
3/6., p. 26; Eng. Tr., p. 146. 
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introduced some mitigation, to the extent of not requiring 
expressly the third promise. As far back as 1910 it was noted, 
in a case before the Rota, that the Holy See could remit, or at 
least not demand, this promise expressly as a .condition for 
granting a dispensation.‘ It is evident that the Code sustains this 
mitigation. The two first promises are conditions sine qua non: 
‘‘ Ecclesia . . . non dispensat nisi. . . . Cautionem praestiterit 
conjux acatholicus de amovendo a conjuge catholico perversionis 
periculo, et uterque conjux de universa prole catholice tantum 
baptizanda et educanda.’* The third promise of. the older 
legislation appears now in Can. 1062 as a simple statement of 
the person’s obligation : ‘‘ Conjux catholicus obligatione tenetur 
conversionem conjugis acatholici prudenter curandi.”’ 


The Ordinary, therefore, in granting his dispensation, may 
now be silent about this third promise, on the assumption that 
the priest knows the law of Canon 1062 and will see that the 
Catholic becomes aware of this obligation. In some dioceses 
the acceptance of the obligation is not required in writing but 
may be given to the priest viva voce. Generally speaking, it is 
an obligation of charity on the part of the Catholic, and the 
priest must see that the obligation is understood. 


But the Ordinary may, if he wishes, secure the acceptance 
of the obligation of Canon 1062, by requiring an express promise 
to that effect from the Catholic party. Quite apart from the 
fact that this is the practice in many dioceses, a practice which 
cannot easily be criticized, there is not the slightest doubt that, 
in making this third demand, an Ordinary is acting within his 
rights. Mixed religion is an impediment of divine law as long 
as there is danger to the faith of the Catholic party. The bishops 
are, by their office, bound in conscience to preserve the faith 
of their flocks: ‘‘ episcopi semper fuerunt et sunt suarum 
dioecesium nativi inquisitores et catholicae fidei defensores et 
conservatores.’’® There is no need to demonstrate the intimate 
connection between mixed marriage and heresy, or the favouring 
of heresy. Therefore, the permission of mixed marriages and, 
consequently, the conditions on which dispensations may be 
granted, remains within the competence of the Ordinary. In 
reserving to the Holy See certain causes relating to heresy, 
including Mixed Marriage dispensations, the Popes and the Holy 
Office have never for a moment thought of depriving the bishops 
of the powers native and inherent in the episcopal office. 

A dispensation from the impediment of mixed religion, a 
prohibition contained in the common law of the Church, is 
reserved per se to the Holy See, and the use of powers conceded 
by indult must, of necessity, be in accordance with the terms 
of the common law. But this does not mean that Ordinaries 
who use the Papal indult may not also use their own native 


*A.A.S., TE, 1910, p.. $95. 
5 Can. 1061, §1, 2. 
6 Card. de Luca quoted in Jus Pontificium, 1927, p. 131. 
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powers. On the contrary they are warned of their obligations, 
not only in Canon 1064, but in the terms of their Quinquennial 
Faculties, Appendix A: ‘‘ Dispensandi . . . super impedimento 
mixtae religionis . . . quatenus ante nuptias pars acatholica ad 
veram religionem adduci aut catholica ab ipsis nuptiis absterreri 
nequiverit, dummodo prius regulariter ad praescriptum Can. 1061, 
§2 cautum omnino sit . .. declarata insuper parti catholicae 
obligatione qua tenetur prudenter curandi, etc.’’ Ter Haar 
gives, amongst other documents, the letter accompanying a 
particular dispensation from this impediment, in which the point 
is even more strongly expressed by the Holy Office: ‘‘ monita 
parte catholica, ut onus, quod sibi sumpsit curandae conversionis 
alterius partis ...maximi faciat, sciatque ni illud sedulo 
adimpleat, maximo se piaculo obstringi.’” 


It rests with the conscience of the Ordinary to determine 
whether the delegated powers he enjoys shall be used and under 
what circumstances. Thus, in some dioceses, a dispensation is 
not granted by the Bishops unless the non-Catholic party consents 
to receive some previous instruction on the Catholic religion, 
a condition which is not even faintly suggested in the common 
law of the Code. De Becker, whose familiarity with English 
speaking peoples, makes his treatise of unusual value for us, 
comments as follows: “Quaeri ulterius, potest, utrum Ordinarii 
quasdam valeant ulteriores addere cautelas ita ut, iis recusatis, 
a parte catholica, etiam recusetur dispensatio. Et evidens est 
Ordinarios plene uti jure suo sic agendo: oportet enim eos agere 
tanquam bonos dispensatores, maxime in praesenti negotio.’’® 


Finally, it follows as a necessary consequence from what has 
been said, that an Ordinary may so express his clause regarding 
the third promise that the validity of the dispensation depends 
upon its observance. For he has an Indult to grant dispensations 
if he judges it expedient, in his conscience, to do so. He may 
elect not to use the power he possesses, even though the parties 
are prepared to make, not only three, but a dozen promises; 
a fortiori, therefore, it seems that he can use these powers with 
an invalidating clause. 


Canon 1039 does not modify this doctrine. It is concerned 
with the power of an Ordinary to forbid the marriage of a 
particular subject, thus constituting a special impediment outside 
those of the common law of the Church. Section 2 of the canon 
states that the Holy See alone can add to this prohibition an 
invalidating clause, i.e., make it a diriment impediment. The 
canon is not relevant to the subject we have been examining. 


Ayrinhac, quoting Canoniste Contemporain, July, 1912, p. 502, 
says that the third promise, if required, must be exacted ‘ at 
least for the licitness of the dispensation, and probably for the 
validity.’”® There is no need to qualify the statement, I think, 


7 De Matrimoniis Mirtis, p. 152. 
8 De Matrimonio, edition 1931, P. 92. 
9 Marriage Legislation, Canon 1062. 
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by the word ‘‘ probably.’”’ It is certain, provided, of course, 
that the will and intention of the Ordinary are certainly expressed. 
‘‘ Ergo, obligatio quidem imponitur parti catholicae ‘ conver- 
sionem conjugis acatholici prudenter procurandi’ ad quam jam 
ex precepto divino caritatis tenetur, sed nec susceptio obligationis 
ponitur ut conditio ad dispensationem, nec cautio de tali 
obligatione implenda a conjuge catholico exigitur (Can. 1062). 
... At ex tali silentio iuris communis non sequitur a parocho 
non esse incucleandam illam obligationem atque adeo non 
posse exigere promissionem etiam scripto consignatam, si jure 
particulari aut legitimo praescripto Ordinarii id cautum fuerit. 
Conditiones cum nitantur iure naturali et divino, a R. Pontifice 
neque remitti possunt neque unquam de facto sunt remissae. 
Quodsi de illis conditionibus rite cautum non sit, executio 
rescripti dispensationis, in qua reperitur clausula: ‘ Dummodo, 
etc.,’? omnino est invalida.’’” 


10 Wernz-Vidal, /us Cauaricum, V,-p. 1091. 


KE. J. M. 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By TH Rev. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


RESPONSES OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE AUTHENTIC INTERPRETATION 
OF THE CODE. 


The first three responses are dated August 4th, and the 


remaining two September 1st, 1932 (A.A.S., XXIV, pp. 284 
and 314). 


(1) Parish Vacancies (c. 459 §4). 

‘“‘ An forma concursus, de qua in canone 459 §4, servanda sit 
etiam in prima provisione novae erectae paroeciae. R. Negative.” 

It is not usual, in English-speaking countries, to fill parish 
vacancies by a concursus. In countries where the practice is 
established, canon 459 $4 commands its continuation ‘“ until 
the Apostolic See shall decree otherwise,’’ and a special form 
of concursus, drawn up by Benedict XIV, is to be found among 
the Documents appended to the Code (Doc. IV). It was possible, 
even before the Code, to cite decisions and authorities for the 
view that the law of concwrsus should not be applied to the 
first appointment in a new parish. The new decree is in harmony 
with the general tendency to restrict the application of the law. 


(ii) Public Matrimonial Impediments (c. 1037). 


** An ad habendum impedimentum publicum, de quo in canone 
1037, sufficiat ut publicum sit factum ex quo oritur impedimentum. 
R. Affirmative.”’ 


This response definitely asserts a disputed principle for which 
the authority of the Code is nowadays invoked. Canon 1037 
defines a public impediment as one which can be proved in the 
external forum. Where the fact inducing an impediment is 
known, it is no longer possible to adduce a general ignorantia 
iuris, by which an impediment might be considered ‘‘ materialiter 
publicum sed formaliter occultum.’’ Cf. Cappello, De 
Matrimonio, n. 200: ‘‘ Hoc impedimentum, attenta veteri 
disciplina, verius publicum erat; attento cit. can. 1037 certissime 
publicum est, cum posita facti publicitate, in foro externo 
probari possit.’’ 


(iii) Conjugal Separation (c. 1131 §1). 


‘“‘T. An separatio coniugum ob causas, de quibus in canone 
1131 §1, forma administrativa decernenda sit. 
510 
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“TI. An in causis separationis coniugum, de quibus in canone 
1131 §1, in secundo gradu eadem servanda sit forma ac in primo 
gradu. 


“R. Ad I. Affirmative, nisi ab Ordinario aliter statuatur ex 
officio vel ad instantiam partium. Ad II. Affirmative.’’ 

Cases of matrimonial separation, for reasons given in canon 
1131 §1, should be decided ‘‘ auctoritate Ordinarii loci.”’ The 
phrase is chosen advisedly, to suggest a summary or a merely 
administrative exercise of authority. It does not, however, 
preclude a formal judicial procedure where circumstances, or 
the interested parties, demand it. 


The second part of the Response ordains that the mode of 
procedure, once chosen, should be adhered to in dealing with 
the same case in second (or third) instance. 


Perhaps the legal position has little more than an academic 
interest in this country. It may be doubted whether so much as 
an episcopal recommendation is often sought. ‘‘ In England 
and in the United States, the Church tacitly or explicitly 
permits Catholics to apply to the civil courts at least for a 
juidicial separation. Before doing so, they should put their 
case before the ecclesiastical authorities .. .’’ (Slater, Manual 
of Moral Theology [1908], Vol. II, p. 282). 


(iv) Collegiate Tribunals (c. 1573). 


‘“‘ An Officialis, cum potestate ordinaria iudicandi et absque 
ulla causarum reservatione ad normam canonis 1573 §1 et 2 
electus, constituere possit tribunal collegiale vocando per 
turnum iudices synodales iuxta canonem 1574 nominatos. 
R. Affirmative, nisi Episcopus aliter in singulis casibus statuat.”’ 

For certain major trials, the Code prescrives the formation of 
a ‘‘ collegiate ’’ tribunal of three or five judges—the Bishop (or 
the diocesan Officialis or Vice-officialis) who presides, and two or 
four synodal or pro-synodal judges. The Ordinary is instructed 
by canon 1576 §3, to choose the synodal judges in rotation nisi 
pro sua prudentia aliter opportunum ezxistimaverit. A routine 
is set up, but exceptions are admitted. Hence, with regard to 
the Officialis, whom the Code does not here mention, a double 
question arises: first, does his ordinary power include authority 
to set up a collegiate tribunal; and secondly, if he has such 
authority, may he exercise the same discrimination as the 
Bishop? The Response admits the first, but implicitly excludes 
the second. 


(v) The Canonization of a Martyr (ec. 2101). 
‘‘An praescriptum canonis 2101 extendatur etiam ad 
disceptationem martyrii Servorum Dei. R. Negative.’’ 
According to canon 2102, an Apostolic Process investigates the 


heroic virtues of a Servant of God, or his martyrdom and its 
cause. Canon 2104 more explicitly declares that the question of 
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heroic and cardinal virtues must be discussed in the case of 
confessors, whereas in the case of a martyr the enquiry turns 
instead on martyrdom and miracles. This distinction is kept 
constantly in view (Cf. ec. 2106, 2114-2116, 2127, 2134). When, 
therefore, canon 2101 lays down the rule: ‘ Disceptatio 
virtutum non ante quinquaginta annos a morte Servi Dei 
inchoanda est,’? the omission of all reference to a ‘‘ disceptatio 
martyrii’’ appears to be deliberate. Henceforth, at any rate, 
the contrary view (Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, 1925, ITI, 
n. 333) is no longer tenable. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Broadcast Minds. By Ronald Knox. (Sheed & Ward. pp. 
280+xv. Ts. 6d.) 


In spite of its title the reader must not suppose that Fr. Knox’s 
new book is an attack on the B.B.C. or on the type of mind 
which under the influence of the wireless is apt to evolve. 
Neither subject perhaps would be big enough for a book. The 
moulding of public opinion by broadcast talks and the uncritical 
receptiveness of so many who listen to these pontifical utterances 
are indeed the matter of the thoughtful first chapter of this book. 


But Fr. Knox is hunting bigger game than this. His book 
is a careful and relentless exposure of the latest attempt on 
the religion of the English people, a patient analysis of the 
aims and methods of publicists camouflaged as experts. He 
does not indulge in generalities. He marks down some half-dozen 
prominent individuals and pursues them one by one. These are 
the * omniscientists ’’—the painfully cock-sure know-alls.. Their 
destruction is a deliberate and painstaking process, reminding 
one of the delicate paralysing surgery of the wasp on the 
caterpillar. 

Fr. Knox always deals respectfully with the experts on the 
expert’s own ground; it is not there that they are a menace 
to religion. But when the scientist or philosopher transgresses 
the limits of his competence, when he is bemusing our ignorance 
with second-hand knowledge, then he is fair game, and the 
author makes game of him. Professor Huxley, for example, 
is a biologist of repute; but venturing into the field of biblical 
criticism he is on ground which Fr. Knox has tramped for 
himself and the invader’s doom is certain. When the author 
of Religion without Revelation is dealing with historical 
criticism, anthropology or psychology, he is outclassed: in 
anthropology, ‘‘ it seems painfully obvious that our author is 
behind the times.”’? Fr. Knox gives us a résumé of his opponent’s 
doctrine of the Trinity, and concludes: ‘In fact his trinity 
consists of the real, the human mind and the ideal. That 
doubtless is what the early fathers would have meant if they 
had had the advantage of a scientific education—three persons 
in no God ”’ (p. 89). 
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In Chapter VII, ‘“‘ Those Unheard are Sweeter,’’ Mr. Gerald 
Heard ‘is subjected to a pitiless criticism concerning both the 
matter and style of his message. By the time that we have 
read, on page 163, ‘“‘ Cheerio Chicks; Good-night ’’ we feel that 
‘“‘Uncle Gerald ’’ has had enough and might be allowed.to go 
to bed himself to get over it; but no, his punishment has hardly 
begun. When Fr. Knox has done with his criticism of the 
sceptic, we almost welcome the coup de grace: ‘ Pitiless in our 
scepticism, we others are not content to stop short at doubting 
our own mental processes. We go further, and doubt Mr. 
Heard’s.”’ 

Lord Russell (‘‘ Mr. Bertrand Russell ’’), Mr. Mencken, Mr. 
Langdon Davies, and Mr. Wells (who shares with Mr. Huxley 
a chapter with the satisfying title ‘‘The Prospects of 
Whelxleyanism ’’—no, it is not that the typewriter has skidded), 
all are the victims of this militant waggery; but the wag never 
forgets that he is fighting a serious battle: behind the smile 
there is grim earnestness and with the banter a steady flow of 
rigorous argument. 


The work needed doing, and probably nobody else could have 
done it so well. Ripe scholarship, admirable expression, close- 
ness of reasoning seasoned with sharp wit, deep conviction 
and the ruthless fighting spirit that is born of it, have gone 
to the making of a book which will be widely read for the sheer 
joy of reading it and which should do much to shatter the 
credulity of ‘‘ broadcast minds.”’ 

T. E.F. 


Confraternity Work and its Problems. By the Rev. James 
Cleary, C.SS.R., M.A. (Browne & Nolan. pp. 108. 3s. 6d.) 


Like so many other excellent institutions, confraternities are 
for the most part, a source of considerable anxiety to those who 
are responsible for their well-being. Undoubtedly they consti- 
tute, on the whole, a great power for good, as age-long experience 
shows; and as the warm encouragement of the Church clearly 
indicates. Yet what priest engaged on mission work does not 
know something of the difficulties which so often attend their 
inception, and the work of building them up? And even when 
they have become strong and flourishing, there will always be a 
number of unsatisfactory members. Some are merely lazy, and 
quickly fall away from their promise of regular attendance at the 
meetings or the monthly Sacraments; others attend well enough, 
but are given, perhaps, to such faults as undue criticism, argu- 
ing, and general unrest, whether through jealousy of those 
raised to positions of authority, or through that natural 
‘¢ eussedness ’? which is too often found in otherwise excellent 
Christians. It sometimes happens, too, that a hitherto admirable 
confraternity, whether of men or of women, becomes involved in 
some disagreement, from which misunderstandings and bitterness 
take their rise, and soon grow to alarming proportions. The 
harassed chaplain, or parish priest, intervenes, with a view to 
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the general good; but as his decision is almost bound to favour 
one side rather than the other, his well-intentioned efforts will 
not unfrequently only succeed in throwing oil on the troubled— 
tlames. The net result is: brotherly (or sisterly!) love ousted 
by something unpleasantly like hatred ; and respect for the priest 
killed by a spirit of defiance. 


Accordingly, such a book as Father Cleary’s should claim the 
attention of many hundreds of priests in the English-speaking 
world. It does honestly set about tackling the problems and 
clearly indicating the best remedies. Moreover, any primé facie 
recommendations which the title may suggest, take on much 
greater weight when we know that Father Cleary has here 
gathered together the fruits of very long, and very special 
experience. I suppose it is safe to say that the famous Holy 
Family Confraternity, of Limerick, is the largest of its kind in 
the world. The author tells us (p. 17) that in the year 1925, 
‘‘ although the names on the books are composed of large numbers 
of men constantly engaged in night work in the mills or on the 
railway, there were present every week on an average, at the 
confraternity meeting, 3,230 men and 900 boys.’’ Also that ‘ the 
average number of confraternity Communions each month 
(exclusive of those which were received privately) was 4,250 of 
men, and 950 of boys.’’ 


To a collection of notes made by Father Bannon, C.SS.R., who 
was the chaplain from 1892 to 1898, Father Cleary made various 
additions during his own chaplaincy; and a series of articles in 
the Irish Ecclesiastical Record in 1927 was the result. Finally, 
these articles have been further revised, and are now given to the 
busy pastor in the very handy form of a small, well-printed and 
neatly finished volume of 108 pages. The foreword from the pen 
of the late Lord Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, the Most Rev. 
Dr. Hackett, justly praises and cordially welcomes a very 
practical and helpful work. 


The keynote of the whole may be said to be that effective 
organization, and a considerable measure of strictness, are the 
main factors of success in the directing of confraternities. 
Indeed, in the matter of strictness, we cannot help thinking that 
the writer goes somewhat further than the generality of 
Directors would find it advisable to go. Flourishing and long- 
established sodalities in Ireland would seem to be amenable to 
severer discipline than elsewhere. So much the better for them. 
Yet one cannot easily imagine as working smoothly in other 
countries a system of sending to an unsatisfactory member, who 
has already been warned, a printed ‘“‘ summons ”’ to a private 
interview with the Director. Public expulsion, too, even in quite 
hopeless cases, seems a much more drastic measure than, say, 
privately intimating to a member that his-name has been at last 
removed from the lists. However, it is certainly significant that 
the Limerick Confraternity, which has been so wonderfully 
thriving for more than sixty years, has ‘“ expelled” on an 
average more than one hundred members yearly; and that the 
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results of such expulsions have been unquestionably good and 
wholesome. 


The book is full of thoroughly sound advice. The enumeration 
of the essential qualities of a good Director—in whom piety 
without method, or zeal without tact, will soon lead to disaster— 
the insistence on each member keeping to his own section, and 
each section to its own position in church at the meetings; the 
strict differentiation of members from non-members at times of 
confraternity processions, Communions, and retreats; the 
emphasizing of the value of impressive ceremony at the consecra- 
tion of new members; the advice as to how to preach to 
confraternities, together with the admirable list of subjects 
suitable for such discourses; all this is thoroughly well done. 
Certainly, any chaplain of a confraternity, whether of men or of 
women, be he a young priest without experience, or one of riper 
years wishing to keep by him a constant reminder of how to rule 
and sanctify a special portion of his flock, would do well to 
possess this excellent work. 

In connection with the very judicious observations in the 
chapter on “‘ The Choice of a Confraternity,’’ we might further 
remark that the Canon Law directs that ‘‘ in qualibet paroecia ”’ 
there be erected the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
that of Christian Doctrine (C.I. can. 711, §2). 

R. W. F. 


Anglican Orders (Latin), The Bull of His Holiness Leo XIII, 
September 13, 1896, and the Answer of the Archbishops of 
England, March 29° 1897. (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. pp. 68. 2s.6d. The same in English, 2s. 6d.) 

The S.P.C.K. here issues for the Church Historical Society, 
in Latin and in English separately, two documents too well 
known to all who have followed the Anglican controversy to 
need explication here. We will only remark that their re-issue 
seems to make necessary the re-issue also of the ‘‘ Vindication 
of the Bull Apostolicae Curae,’? by the Cardinal Archbishop 

(Vaughan) and Bishops of England and Wales that appeared 

soon after. It is out of print and is now practically unobtainable ; 

even important ecclesiastical libraries have no copy. A long 
and substantial document, it sums up in masterly fashion, with 
the documentation, the whole matter of Anglican Orders, and is 
also the necessary supplement to the attempt of the Anglican 
Archbishops to answer the Bull in detail. It would be most 
useful, too, were Mgr. Barnes’s ‘‘ The Popes and the Ordinal,’’ 
also out of print, to be re-issued. It is a scholarly yet popular 
résumé of the whole controversy, including the attempts of 
certain French ecclesiastics, after the Bull, to pursue their 
pro-Anglican activities, and the suppression of those attempts 
by authority. The Bull itself was republished, in English, last 

June as a twopenny C.T.S. pamphlet, with an informing intro- 

duction by Fr. Keating, S.J. The fact that he refers his readers 

to these two works for further detail is an additional reason 
for their re-issue. 

D. 
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Servir Deux Maitres. By Pere Dohet, S.J. (Editions de la 
Cité Chrétienne, Brussels. 18 francs.) 


Feeling and reason are never so utterly divorced as to allow 
even the most sentimental of Christians to act without some 
species of logical justification. Hence the all too common 
attempt among those who are Catholics ‘‘ by attraction ’’ to 
escape importunate obligations and elude remorse of conscience 
by inventing compromises which are not capitulations, distorting 
the moral order, and basing their conduct on such apparently 
inoffensive formulas as ‘‘I have a right to be happy,’’ ‘‘ One 
cannot be always thinking of God,’’ ‘‘ We must move with the 
times,’? etc. Fr. Dohet examines a score of such sops for 
conscience, strips them of their verisimilitude, and reveals their 
subtle sophistry and the danger to a Christian soul who lives 
in a society where such values are-regarded as apodictic. 


The variety of literary forms in which the answers are given, 
the kind but compelling method of conducting the analysis, the 
skill with which the ‘‘ grappin ”’ is eventually forced to show 
his horns, the sugggestion throughout of the personal presence 
of the objector, all combine to make this new presentation of 
the opposition between the Two Masters, the Two Standards, 
-both illuminating and commendable to those to whom it is 
addressed and to all spiritual guides. 


J. G. 


Christianity in Celtic Lands. By Dom Louis Gougaud. (Sheed & 
Ward. pp. 458. 18s.) 


Dom Louis Gougaud’s name alone should be sufficient intro- 
duction to his new book. It is not a mere translation of his 
Les Chrétientés Celtiques, but a complete remodelling of, that 
well-known book which takes account of the vast ——— 
published in the twenty years since it first appeared. We have 
now in English, from the pen of an acknowledged master, 
himself a Catholic, a work which is nothing less than an 
encyclopedia on all that relates to the Catholic Church in 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Brittany and Cornwall, from the 
fourth to the twelfth centuries. The conversion of those 
countries, the rise of their wonderful monastic systems, their 
missionary enterprises, ecclesiastical organization and culture, 
the liturgy, the arts and the gradual decline of the Celtic 
particularism—the whole wide field of Celtic Catholicism is 
surveyed. The author shows an incredible knowledge, not of 
sources alone, but of the immense modern literature of the 
subject, and in his forty-page introduction on Sources and Aids 
to Research he makes the erudition of a lifetime’s study available 
for those who come after him. There are three good maps, 
well-printed notes, a good index. Miss Maud Joynt who has 
translated the book has done her work so well that it reads 
as easily as its scholarly original. 

PHILIP HUGHES. 
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In GREGORIANUM, Fasc. 3, Fr. Sebastian Tromp, S.J., con- 
cludes a lengthy and exhaustive study of the Mystical Body of 
Christ in the T'eaching of St. John Chrysostom. This concluding 
section is of a most practical character, for the author demon- 
strates that Catholic Action, as taught and encouraged by recent 
Popes, rests on a principle taught by St. John Chrysostom and 
St. Paul, namely, the union of all the faithful in Christ. 
Although the chief share in the work of the Church necessarily 
falls on the clergy, the laity have an essential part in it, both on 
the spiritual and the disciplinary side. Every baptized person 
shares in the public liturgical worship of the Church, a preroga- 
tive which is becoming more thoroughly understood with the 
spread of the liturgical movement; they have a share, too, in the 
apologetic and pastoral work of the Church. Judging from a 
recent manifesto, a section, at least, of the English laity desire 
to have a more active voice in material things. It is far trom 
the present writer’s intention to become involved in the dis- 
cussion, but if someone feels moved to. write up the whole 
question in the form of a thesis, he will discover some valuable 
material in Fr. Tromp’s pages for the argumentum ez traditione. 
A second article in the same number, by Fr. E. Hocedez, 8.J., 
dealing with Notre Solidarité en J.C. et en Adam, expands the 
idea that ‘“‘ dogma revelatum plus requirit quam meram 
solidaritatem naturalem; neque sufficit solidaritas moralis qua 
quis libenter pro aliis satisfacere velit ; necesse est in primis ut 
accedat divinum decretum quo Christus a Deo constitutus est 
Rex et Sacerdos.’”? In the EcciestasticaL Review for October 
Fr. John Moclair studies the Kingship of Christ in the Liturgy, 
drawing our attention to the many hymns which enshrine this 
doctrine and, particularly, to the rites connected with the 
anointing of Kings. Undoubtedly, the Spanish rulers under the 
monarchy must have been very much alive to the dignity of their 
kingly vocation, and to their mission of ruling under Christ the 
King of kings. The REvUr Des SCIENCES RELIGIEUSES for October 
is also chiefly concerned with the Incarnation: Le premier-né de 
la Vierge chez 8. Irénée, by G. Jouassard, and Le Dogme de la 
Redemption apres S. Anselme, by Jean Riviére. 


But Morals are not neglected in the current Reviews. It is 
pleasant to notice that a study entitled La doctrine morale 
@aujourd’hui a la lumiére de 8. Thomas d’Aquin, contributed by 
Et. Carton de Wiart to CoLLECTANEA MECHLINENSIA for November, 
seems to owe its inspiration, in some measure, to Fr. Bede 
Jarrett’s article in the July number of the Criercy Revinw. 
Amongst other points, the position with regard to Probabilism 
is discussed in its relations to the Thomistic theory of Prudence. 
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Most people have heard more than suflicient about An Outline 
for Boys and Girls and their Parents. Probably the best 
criticism of this book is by Fr. James Brodrick, 8.J., in the 
November MontrH, Bolshevism for Bairns. He has most 
admirably caught the style of the Editor of the book and many 
of its contributors; the way with such a work is not to take it 
quite so seriously as some of the Reviewers have done, and 
Fr. Brodrick’s pleasant bantering method seems the best way of 
dealing with the situation. For example: “ As a scientist 
Mr. Hughes is rather a jolly fellow, monkeying about with the 
infinities, but as a theologian all the fun goes out of him. He 
suddenly becomes omniscient, contemptuous, Bloomsburyish .. . 
did you ever think that you yourself were God? You are laugh- 
ing, but I may tell you there is a little girl in Mr. Hughes’ 
story, A High Wind in Jamaica, who suddenly becomes convinced 
that she is God. So you see what original ideas Mr. Hughes has 
for our entertainment.”’ 


The interest in the stigmata and other remarkable phenomena 
connected with Thérése Neumann of Konnersreuth has been 
renewed by the decision of the Bavarian episcopate, requesting 
her to leave the bosom of her family and enter an institution, 
where the facts of her case may be examined with care and 
caution. Fr. Lavaud, O.P., a Fribourg professor, who recently 
wrote an article for this Review on Moral Theology (III, p. 474), 
has made a very thorough and lengthy examination of the 
remarkable incidents at Konnersreuth in ETUDES CARMELITAINES 
for October, and another study of the stigmata in REVUE 
CATHOLIQUE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE of the same month. In the 
former article Dr. Robert Van Der Elst collaborates on the 
biological and psychological side. In these studies a full use is 
made of the existing literature, which is now very considerable. 
One has a certain feeling of repugnance in submitting any alleged 
supernatural phenomena to the microscope, as it were. But the 
case has attracted world-wide attention and, no doubt, the girl 
and her parents will submit to whatever enquiries the bishops 
have sanctioned in her regard. What the result will be it is 
useless to prophesy. 


One of the side issues raised by Dr. Messenger in his valuable 
study of evolution and theology was the theory of mediate 
animation, discussed by him in the IrISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 
for September. Dr. M. J. Browne offers, in the November issue, 
a substantiation of the view expressed in his notice of Dr. 
Messenger’s book, especially with regard to Canon 747, which 
appears to favour the theory of immediate animation. Dr. 
Browne points out that we must not confuse the theory of 
mediate or immediate animation with the practical disciplinary 
direction of the Church. “It is quite true that the Church 
ordinarily does not intend by her laws to define theoretical 
questions; so canon 747 may not be a doctrinal decision, but it 
is a practical decision. One may in theory adhere to the old 
view of the succession of souls, one may hold that the rational 
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soul is not infused until six weeks after fecundation as Dr, 
Messenger holds, or three months as Fr. Merkelbach holds; one 
may cling to the belief that it takes forty days before the soul is 
infused into a male foetus and eighty into a female foetus. But 
when it comes to the matter of administering baptism, the 
Church insists that we act on the theory that the soul is infused 
at fecundation.”’ Dr. Messenger, on the other hand, holds that 
there is no obligation to baptize an abortion which is less than 
six weeks old, a conclusion which appears to Dr. Browne to be 
opposed to the plain meaning of the Canon: Dr. Messenger’s 
theory of mediate animation, atfractive though it is, should not 
be allowed to deprive ‘‘ abortus quocunque tempore editi ’’ of the 
possible advantages of Baptism. 


The November number of COLLATIONES NAMURCENSES is largely 
concerned with the priesthood. A. Collart adopts and defends 
the doctrine of Cardinal Van Rossum that the essential matter 
and form in priestly ordination is the first imposition of hands 
and the corresponding prayer. E. Ranwez, in an article entitled 
Spiritualité Sacerdotale, pleads for recognition of the fact that 
the Mass and the Office, the official actions of the priest as 
mediator between God and man, are the chief means of attaining 
the perfection that the priesthood demands, and that the manner 
of their performance is the chief criterion of its due measure of 
attainment. 


For those who are interested in the internal ecclesiastical 
affairs of Spain, the concluding canonical study by P. L. Picanyol 
in APOLLINARIS, numero 3, on the competence of the Spanish Rota 
is of the first importance. The origin and evolution of this 
tribunal is fully explained and the extent of its powers defined. 
The same number contains a most useful Latin translation of the 
text of the law by which the Spanish Republic was constituted. 
If we may turn from Spain to her erring daughter, Paul Dudon 


‘in Erupes, November 5th, studies the relations between Mexico 


and the Papacy in the light of the recent Encyclical. As always, 
LA DOCUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE, October 15th, in giving the text 
of this Encyclical, supplements it with valuable notes and with a 
list of all the official documents relating to recent events in 
Mexico. The periodical is one of the cheapest and most 
valuable things we possess. 


LITURGICAL ARTS, an American quarterly devoted to the arts 
of the Catholic Church, has completed its first year of publica- 
tion. It is a finely produced periodical, with an abundance of 
good reproductions of recently built American churches and 
furniture, together with illustrations of famous ancient European 
examples. Of particular interest, in the October issue, are the 
fine examples of modern wrought iron work. The issue also 
contains an article by Fr. V. C. Donovan, O.P., sustaining the 
principles on Church Music promulgated by Pope Pius X. 

EK. J. M. 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 
CORRESPONDENCE 


VOLTAIRE. 
Canon W. O. Sutcliffe writes :— 


Your reviewer of ‘‘ Voltaire, by André Maurois’’ says that 
Voltaire ‘‘ worked and sneered to the end.’? But it must be 
remembered that when an old man and ill Voltaire admitted 
@ priest to his sick-room. However, before he had made his 
peace with God he got better and no longer wished to see the 
priest. Then he fell ill again, and his friends would not admit 
a priest and he died. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 








